


ADVENTURES 


LIFE AND 


$3is Hlelattbes, Jfrientis, anti lEncmt'cs 


COMPRISING 


ALL HIS WILLS AND HIS WAYS 


WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, 
AND WHAT HE DIDN'T: 


WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATS, WHO CAMS IN FOR THB SILVER SPOONS, 
AND WHO FOR THB WOODEN LADLES. 


THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE 
HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 
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REFORM TOUR TAILOR’S BILLS. 



THE CELEBRITY THE 

CITY CLOTHSli ESTABLISHMENT 

Has so many years maintained, being the 

BEST AS WELL AS THE CHEAPEST HOUSE, 

Renders any Assurance as to STYLE and QUALITY unnecessary. The NOBILITY and GENTRY arc invited to the 
SHOW ROOMS, TO VIEW THE IMMENSE AND SPLENDID STOCK. 

Dress Coats ...... 38s. to 4 7s. 6rf. 

Frock Coat, silk facings . • . . 4‘2s. and 50*. 

Fishing or Shooting Jackets • . lO.s-. 6d to 21*. 

York Wrappers, every sort . . . 12s. 6d to 21s. 

Beaver and Pilot Codringtons . . 18s. 6d. and 25«. 

Spanish Cloth Army Cloaks, 9£ yards round 52s. 6d. 

Opera Cloth Cloak .... 21s. 

New Pattern Summer Trousers, 10.?. 6d., or 3 pair 30s. 

All the New Summer Waistcoats, Js. each, or 3 lor 20s. 



CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR, 

Originated by E. P. D. & SON, are universally adopted 
by CLERGYMEN Sc PROFESSIONAL (SthTTLE^EN, 
as being MORE REGULAR and ECONOMICAL 

THE PRICES ARE THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED : 
Two Suits per Year, Su- £ s. 1 Extra Saxony, the £ s. 

perfine 7 7/ best that is made 8 5 
Three Suits per year, do. 10 17 —Extra Saxony, do. 12 6 

Four Suits per year, do. 14 6— Extra Saxony, do. 15 18 

(tub old suits to be returned.) 


COUNTRY CENTLEMEN 

Preferring their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FIRST- 
RATE LONDON HOUSE, are respectfully informed, 
that by a Post paid Application, they will receive a Pros¬ 
pectus explanatory of the System of Business, Directions 
for Measurement, and a Statement of Prices. Or if 
Three or Four Gentlemen unite, one of the Travellers 
will be despatched immediately to wait on them. 

STATE LIVERIES SPLENDIDLY MADE. 

Footman’s Suit of Liveries . . £2 3s. 
Scarlet Hunting Coat ..... 3 3 



DOUDNEV & SON, 

49, LOMBARD STREET. 1784. 
































Nos. XIX. & XX., July, 1844. 

CHUZZLEWXT ADVERTISER. 


The only English Edition authorised by M. EUGENE SUE. 


PART I., 

Comprising the first Five Weekly Numbers, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 

A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION 

OF 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 

ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 

UPWARDS OF SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 

OF ALL 

Cfie ©Ijaracters, Scenes, Olostumcs, anti Eocalittes, 

DESCRIBED IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY WORK, 

EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION BY THE FIRST ARTISTS IN PARIS, 

Under the Superintendence op Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


NEW NOVEL ,BY M. EUGENE SUE. 

I —- 

THE WANDERING JEW. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce that they have made arrangements, 
which will enable them to issue a translation of this Work in Weekly Numbers, 
concurrently with its publication in Paris. 

The 1< irst Dumber will appear next week. 

186, Strand, 

Friday, 28 th June , 1844. 



























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 

OP 

©&e Sottetg for t*je Diffusion of Useful IStnofolrtge. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

The size of the Atlas , price 5s., 

AN INDEX 

Of more than 25,000 Places, by the Rev. James Micklebuboh, A.M. 


THE ATLAS 

It now ready, with the Index, in the following Bindings. 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges 

—-- ditto, gilt edges. . . 

-—-gilt back and edges . . 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 

-ditto, gilt edges . . . 

-gilt back and edges. . . 


IN ONE VOLUME. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

£ s. d . 

6 17 0 

7 0 0 

7 2 0 

0 18 0 

7 1 0 

7 3 0 

£ s. d. 

9 14 0 

9 17 0 

9 19 0 

9 15 0 

9 18 0 
10 0 0 

£ s. d. 

7 12 0 

7 17 0 

8 0 0 

7 14 0 

7 19 0 

8 2 0 

£ s. d. 
10 5 0 
10 10 0 
10 13 0 
10 7 0 
10 12 0 
10 15 0 


Any Numbers of tbe Series may be obtained, and Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay. 


BINDING THE MAPS. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, in various styles of Binding, ma£ be seen at the 
Publishers’; and Subscribers may have their Copies bound in the best 
and strongest manner, with India Rubber Backs , by sending them through 

Bwksdtexs, ox diisd, to 186 , Strakd. 


Half Morocco, plain sprinkled edges \ 

--- ditto, gilt edges 

—-•-gilt back and edges 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges 

--ditto, gilt edges 

-gilt back and edges 


IN ONE 

VOLUME. 

IN TWO 

VOLUMES. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

0 

18 

0 

1 

12 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

17 0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 0 

0 

19 

0 

1 

14 0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

19 0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 0 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. LXVI. 

Is published this Day, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 

I. BALZAC AND GEORGE SAND. 

II. FONTANIER’S POLITICAL MISSION TO THE EAST. 

III. DAHLMANN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

IV. THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH BAR. 

V. THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

VI. THE ANGLO INDIAN ARMY. 

VII. MICHIELS’ 4 ANGLETERRE.* 

VIII. RECENT REVOLUTIONS IN HAITI. 

IX. SCHILLER’S MINOR POEMS—BULWER AND MERIVALE. 

X. GERMAN AND ENGLISH TRANSLATORS FROM THE GREEK. 

XI. THE HEIMSKR1NGLA. 

XII. THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE AND THE FRENCH NAVY. 

SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS, CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Strongly half-bound Morocco , with India rubber backs y 

A FAMILY ATLAS, 

sntaining a Selection of Fifty-four Maps from the Society's General Atlas. Price, plain, 21. 2s .; coloured, 2 1. 165 , 


Strongly bound in cloth , with India rubber backs , ] 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. 

XODS2UNT —Comprising Twenty-one Maps, with Index of Places. Price, plain, 175.6<f.; coloured, 235. 
lNCIZNT —Eighteen Maps. Plain, 125,; coloured, I 65 . 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERNT. 

Strongly 1 half-bound in One Volume. Price, plain, 1/. 7s. ; coloured, 1/. 175. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


MODERN GLOBES. 

PHE GLOBES of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 

L are now published. The price of the 12 -inch varies from 3£ to Guineas, and the 18-inch from 7 to 15 Guineas 
e pair, according: to the pattern and quality of the frames. Old Globes may be re-covered with these modern Maps 
the price of 3$ Guineas the pair of 18 inch, and 1 /. 15s. the pair of 12 inch. 

On the 1st of July, a New and Improved PLANISPHERE will be published, compiled from the above Globes, 
td which can be readily made to exhibit the State of the Heavens at any hour of any day in the year. Price los.; 
imed and varnished, 17s. 

On the 1 st of January, 1845, A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES, by Professor Dk Morgan, 
11 be published, price 4s. 

MALBY & CO., HOUGHTON STREET, NEWCASTLE STREET, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


th:e LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 

' * 

PART THE THIRD, 

Containing One Hundred full octavo pages of letter-press , with Forty-one Woodcuts , 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE, 

TOE LIBRARY Of TRW EL 5 

BKINO 

& popular description of Jfoteign dountries, 

WITH 

NOTICES OP SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS OF WAYFARING 
AND SOJOURN, PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 

ANECDOTES, &c. Ac. 

ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

FROM DRAWINGS BY R. W. HERMAN. 

EDITED I5Y WALTER K. KELLY. 


t( This publication is intended to contain a popular description of foreign countries, compiled or distilled j 
rather from the numerous and often voluminous narratives of travellers, ancient and modern, who have 
made the particular countries embraced in the plan the objects of their personal investigation. These have I 
at length accumulated to such a formidable mass, as to require the lifetime of a Methuselah and the patience ] 
of a Job to render even a cursory perusal of them at all practicable. A popular and judicious concentration a 
of these vast materials is therefore a great desideratum. The editor of the present laborious undertaking, ] 
Mr. Walter K. Kelly, has consented to ‘read by deputy * for the public in this interesting class of litera- 1 
ture, and has assumed the office of reporter to the hydra-headed body of wanderers above referred to, whom 
lie regards as 6 commissioners sent abroad to collect pleasant stores of information from the highways and i 
byway8 of the world/ The parts before us are devoted to Syria and the Holy Land, a country the most 
interesting from its associations, as well as its physical peculiarities, of any on the face of our globe. Mr. 
Kelly seems to have brought to his task every requisite for its due and successful performance; and the 
work is amply illustrated with numerous wood engravings executed in the first style of the art. The work j 
when finished will constitute, as its title imports, a complete ‘ Library of Travel/ ”—Liverpool Chronicle . 

« Syria and the Holy Land is continued in this Part with great spirit, and the same amusing and in- j 
structive hand which distinguished the last Number is prevalent in every page of this. The illustrations 1 
are profuse and well executed. This work would be an excellent companion to the Tourist, giving as it I 
does a correct idea of the manners, habits, and general features of the country .”—Exeter Flying Post. 

The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, each containing twenty full 
pages of letter-press, embracing such woodcuts as may be required to illustrate the j 
Text, price Four-pence. 

fg SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND WILL FORM THE FIRST VOLUME. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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On the Is/ of July, in demy 8 vo t price 6s., 

THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW; 

AND 

HOME, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL JOURNAL, 

Being the 7th Number of the 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In announcing the Seventh Number of the il Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review,’’ 
he Proprietors have to apprise their readers of the reasons that have induced them to adopt a 
artial change in the Title. Their original scheme, as the Prospectus stated, contemplated the 
ntermingling of British and Foreign subjects. But from the similarity of the Title with existing 
’oreign Reviews, considerable practical inconvenience has been experienced by their Subscribers, 
’hey have, therefore, decided upon a more General Title, “ The New Quarterly Review,” 
y which, while maintaining their own distinctiveness, they disclaim any intention of rivalry with 
xisting Reviews, beyond that of upholding the noblest principles, and producing the best 
rguments in their support. Were they called upon to add further reasons for this measure, they 
night state, that in all directions they have been urged to assume in name, as well as fact, their 
rue position. Their career in Foreign Literature is already before the public, and they purpose 
lot only the continuation, but even the augmentation of the Foreign Correspondence and Intel- 
igence, and in British subjects they are justified in stating, that the aid they have hitherto received 
rom some of our leading Statesmen will still be continued. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL ; 

Edinburgh : Bell & Bradfute ; Dublin : J. Cumming. 

THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, TO BE PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

On the 1st of July, in medium 8vo, neatly bound, price 8s., 

A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

This interesting Series will commence with 

THE G I P SY, 

And will be followed, on the 1st of October, by 

MARY OF BU RGU N DY. 

Each volume will comprise a complete Work, beautifully printed in a large type, and will appear at intervals of Three 
Months; the whole carefully revised by the Author, and beautifully Illustrated. 

“ Our readers will perceive from these general observations, that we estimate Mr. James’s abilities, as a romance 
writer, highly; his works are lively and interesting, and animated by a spirit of souud and healthy morality in feeling, 
■ind of natural delineation in character, which we think will secure for them a calm popularity which will last beyond 
:he present day .”—Edinburgh Review. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Specimens may be had on application to the Publishers, 

SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Agents Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; Simms and Dinham, Manchester ; William 
Grapel, Liverpool; and David Robertson, Glasgow. 

Ready at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, with numerous Portraits, price 24*. cloth, 

OUR ACTRESSES; 

OK, 

GLANCES AT STAGE FAVORITES—PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON, 

Author of the “ Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,” “ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,” &c. &c. 

Among the Contents will be found :— 

Miss O’Neill, Miss H. Faucit, Mrs. Glover, Miss Brunton, Miss Paton, Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Waylett, 
Mrs. Orger, Miss Bolton, Miss Ellen Tree, Madame Vestris, Miss Duncan, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Rainforth, Miss M. 
Tree Mrs. Warner, Mrs. West, Miss Foote, Mrs. Yates, Miss Love, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Stephens, 
Miss F. Kemble, Miss P. Horton, Miss Taylor, Miss A. Kemble, Miss Chester, &c. &c. &c. 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 

Dublin : J. Cumming.—Edinburgh ; Bbll & Bradfutb. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 

In One Volume, Post Octavo, price 10*. 6 d., cloth, 

THE BOOK OF SYMBOLS; 

<©r, a Series of SEssags, 

; ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY OF ANCIENT MORAL PRECEPTS. 


In One Volume, Octavo , with a Portrait 

THE LIFE OF SIR HUGH PALLISER, Bart., 

ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, AND GOVERNOR of GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 

By ROBERT M. HUNT, Esq. 


In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, price 11. 1 Is. 6c/. 

TALES BY A BARRISTER. 

THE POWER OF ATTORNEY: THE RECEIPT: THE PURCHASE: THE TRUSTEE. 


Small Octavo, price 7s. cloth, 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

&nii Sebofional Reflection: 

UPON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RELIC,OUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL DUTIES OF LIFE. 
Translated from the German of H. ZSCIIOKKE. 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 2D. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINOS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S DESIGNS. 


Showing tho 


In One Volume , cloth , price 5s. 6d. t 

CHESS EOR BEGINNERS, 

Jit a of fLosgott#: 

most approved Methods of Beginning ^Ending the Game, together with various Situations 


By WILLIAM LEWIS, 

AUTHOR OF SEVERAL WORKS ON THE CAME. 

WITH TWENTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

Jteamtr Titian. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180, STRAND. 

























ADVERTISEMENTS.7 

FISHER, SON, & CO.’S WORKS. 


BY MBS. El.LIS 

'he Women of England; their 

Social Duties and Domestic Habits. Cloth, 9s., Morocco 
5s. Twentieth Edition. 

4 We know no volumes better calculated to exercise a pow- 
ul, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have 
• own way, every family should order a copy. Husbands, 
ecially young Husbands, should buy for their Wives ; Fu¬ 
rs, for their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters ."— 
:thodist Magazine. f , 

he Daughters of England ; 

heir Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities. 
Hoth, 10s.; Silk, 12s.; Morocco, 16s. 

Dedicated, by express permission, to the Queen. 

'he Wives of England; their 

■lelative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obliga- 
ions. Cloth, 10s.; Morocco, 16s.; and a Maruiage-day- 
Pkesent Edition, elegantly bound in white Morocco, 21s. 

'heMothers of England; their 

influence and Responsibility. Cloth, 10s. *, Morocco, 16s. 

4 This is an appropriate and very valuable conclusion to 
; series of works on the subject of female duties by which 
■s.Ellis has pleased, and w*e doubt not profited, thousands 
readers. Her counsels command attention, not only by 
sir practical sagacious usefulness, but also by the meek 
d modest spirit in which they are communicated. 

‘The Mother—the young Mother especially—who reads it 
a serious and sincere spirit, will arise from the perusal a 
ser, and—if it be not her own fault—a better w oman."— 
itchman. 

'he Englishwoman’s Family 

Library,—Comprising the above four works, bound uni¬ 
formly, and enclosed in a Morocco Case, with glass front. 
Dloth elegant, £2.7s.; Morocco elegant, £3. 3s.; Case, 10s. 

'amily Secrets; Hints to make 

Home Happy. In 3 vols.; embellished wMth Thirty-two 
>riginaland highly-finished Engravings,handsomely bound, 
jilt edges, 36s.; cloth, 30s. 

l Voice from the Vintage, on 

the Force of Example. Addressed to the Friends of Tem¬ 
perance, and dedicated, by permission, to Father Mathew. 
Cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. People’s Edition, Is. 

14 Most sincerely do we wish that this unpretending, but 
jcious volume, may find its way into all the dwellings of 
i land."— General Advertiser. 

'’amily Prayers for a Year, 

Morning and Evening, and for Special Occasions. By the 
Rev. J. Morison, D D., assisted by Drs. Harris, Camp¬ 
bell, and others. Large and distinct Type. 

4 The work is framed in that catholic spirit which may 
ider it acceptable to all sects and denominations ; and in 
ityle simple, concise, and scriptural. Seven hundred and 
y-eight prayers form a large volume, and one which is 
jhly deserving of attention."— Tails Magazine. 

’he Protestant Reformation 

n all Countries; including Sketches of the State and 
Prospects of the Reformed Churches. By the Rev. J. 
Morison, D.D., Author of “Family Prayers for Every 
Day in the Year." Cloth, 14s. 

4 A graphic, vigorous, comprehensive description of the 
ivement which shook Europe to its centre, and poured 
i tide of religious investigation into almost every corner 
the civilized world."— The Nonconformist. 

4 Just the sort of book to place in the hands of youth. It 
captivating as any novel."— Wesleyan Chronicle. 

’isher’s Illustrated Pilgrim’s 

’rogress ; with Life of Bunyan, by Josiah Conder, Esq. 
[Venty-five Plates, cloth, 16s. ; morocco, £1. Is. 

4 This exceedingly beautiful edition is fairly entitled to 
;e precedence of all others."— Eclectic Review. 
fisher’s illustrated edition of 

’ox’s Christian Martyrology. 

Edited by the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. In One hand- 
lome Quarto Volume. Cloth, One Guinea. 


Super-royal Quarto size. 

The People’s Family Bible. 

In Fortnightly Parts, price One Shilling, containing two 
Plates, and two Sheets of Text, printed at the Cambridge 
University press ; and in Divisions, price Five Shillings. 
To be embellished with nearly 200 highly finished steel 
Engravings, comprising Historical Subjects after the Old 
Masters, and Landscapes from Drawings on the Spot. 
—If once seen it cannot fail to be valued and admired. 

In Parts at 2s., and Divisions 10s. each. 

Sacred Architecture, its Rise, 

Progress, and Present State. By Richard Brown, Esq. 
To be illustrated with Sixty-three Engravings on Steel. 
44 If wre were asked, For what class of readers is this very 
elegant production intended ? our answer would be, For 
none exclusively, for several beneficially. The Bishop and 
his Suffragans—the man of education—and the votary of 
art, may each take useful lessons from it.”— Colonial Mag. 

Louis Philippe’s Life & Times, 

with Account of Queen Victoria's Visit to the Chateau 
d'Eu. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 

44 Exceedingly interesting—almost like a romance, and so 
full of touching incidents that one can scarcely be persuaded 
that so many could occur in the personal history of one man." 
—Christian Examiner. 

China; its Scenery, Architec- 

ture, Social Habits, &c. Illustrated Drawings by Thomas 
Allom, Esq. Historical Notices by the Rev. G.N. Wright, 
M.A. Each volume containing thirty-two highly-finished 
Engravings, elegantly bound, price One Guinea. Vol. 2 
now ready. 

“ The work is a very amusing one: it conveys instruction 
without wearying, and pleases without misleading the reader; 
the combined efforts of the artist, and the writer of the ac¬ 
companying notices, facilitate the acquirement of much that 
could not be conveyed by the efforts of either party unassis¬ 
ted.” —The Times. 

fisher’s illustrated edition of 

Rev. T. Scott’s Commentary, 

In three handsome Quarto volumes, embellished with 42 
Steel Engravings, forming a series of views of the principal 
places mentioned in Scripture, from drawings on the spot, 
and 3 maps. Cloth, £4 10. Without Illustrations, £4. 

fisher’s unabridged edition of 

Matthew Henry’s Commentary 

With a Life of the Author by Sir J. Bickerton Williams, 
F. S. A. In 3 Imperial Octavo Volumes. Cloth, £3. 3s. 

44 The Editors of this edition have not presumed to con¬ 
dense and extract words from almost innumerable passages, 
for the purpose of shortening the sentences; by which, in¬ 
deed, much space is gained, but the forcible and expressive 
meaning and intent, as well as the peculiar unction for 
which Matthew Henry’s Commentary is so much valued, is 
destroyed.” 

Montgomery’s Sacred Gift; 

a Series of Meditations upon Scripture Subjects, illustrative 
of twenty highly-finished Engravings, after the Great Mas¬ 
ters. By the Author of 44 The Omnipresence of the Deity," 
44 The Messiah,” &c. &c. 

Fisher’s Picturesque Illustra- 

tions. In Quarto Volumes, engraved in the best manner 
from drawings on the spot. Handsomely bound for the 
Drawing-Room Table or Library. Plates. Price. 


Rhine, Italy, and Greece. 

73 

46s. 

Constantinople and Seven Churches 

96 

63 s. 

Syria and the Holy Land 

120 

63s. 

Shores and Isles of the Mediterranean 

65 

42s. 

Westmorland, Cumberland,Durham, V 
and Northumberland ... J 

216 

63s. 

Midland Counties . 

73 

21s. 

Devon and Cornwall 

140 

42s. 

Lancashire ,, . 

112 3ls.6d 

Himalaya Mountains, super-royal 

38 

42s. 


Fisher, Son, & Co., Newgate Street and Angel Street, London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

Just published, price 3s. 6d. 

D E PORQUET’S new french 

—ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in which the mo- 
nunciation of certain words has been marked out 
when a doubt may arise either with the Pupil, or among 
Natives. Upwards of FIVE THOUSAND words and 
Phrases have been added to this Edition. 

*** The French—English and English—French 
parts together, price 5s. 

Other Useful and Popular Works published by Mr. 
De Porquet , viz .:—Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes 
—Parisian Phraseology—Italian Phrases—German Ditto 
—Le Secretaire Parisien—Le Secretaire Italien—Foreign 
and English Ready Reckoner, &c. &c. Catalogues may 
be had on application. 

Families supplied with Governesses, &c., as usual.— 
Office hours Eleven till Four. 11, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. 


NEW WORKS. 

I. 

Beautifully printed in small Quarto, with Fifty-five En¬ 
gravings, price 125. bound, 

AN HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE GUIDE 

TO THE 

RIVER BLACKWATER, 

IN MUNSTER. 

By I. R, O’FLANAGAN, Esa., Barrister-at-Law. 
ii. 

Uniform with the above, 

A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 

BY MR. AND MRS. HALL. 

With One Hundred and Thirty Engravings. 125 . bound. 
hi. 

In two Volumes, 

HIGH LIFE AT NEW YORK. 

BY JONATHAN SLICK, Esa. 

IV. 

No. I., price 15., 

With Two Etchings on Steel by R. Cruikshank, 

TOM RACQUET 

AND HIS 

THREE MAIDEN AUNTS, 

WITH A WORD OR TWO ABOUT 

“THE WHITTLEBURYS.” 
v. 

Monthly Part for June, price One Shilling, 

PUCK, 

a journal of Jfim ana Comic Satire, 

Also published in Weekly Numbers. 

London: J. How, 132, Fleet Street; Dublin: J. Cum- 
ming ; and Fraser & Co., Edinburgh. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Second Edition, revised, with “ Introductory Com¬ 
ments ” upon certain Criticisms that have appeared 
on the work. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, price 245. cloth, 

A NEW spirit of the age. 

Containing Critical Essays, and Biographical 
Sketches of Literary and other Eminent Characters of 
the Present Time. Edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., 
Author of “ Orion,” “ Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c. 

“ A man of talent, a man of iudustry Mr. Horne is; 
but assuredly not a man of genius.”— Westminster Re¬ 
view, 1844. 

“ Mr. Horne is a man of the most unquestionable 
genius.”— Westminster Review, 1842. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now publishing, in imperial 32mo, in an Illuminated 
binding, 

HE HOME, or Family Cares and 

Family Joys. By Miss Bremer. 2 vols., 45 . 

The NEIGHBOURS. By Miss Bremer. 2 vols., 45 . 
The TWINS, and other Tales. By Miss Bremer. 25 . 
STRIFE and PEACE, or Scenes in Norway, by Miss 
Bremer. Is. 6d. 

The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. By Miss Bremer. 

25 . 

The H-FAMILY. By Miss Bremer. 2s. 

The BONDMAID. By Miss Bremer, Is. 

H. G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 



The Publication of this Series will commence on Sa¬ 
turday, June 29, and will be continued every succeeding 
Saturday. 

The following 10 Works, forming 14 Volumes, to be 
issued from the commencement to Saturday, September 
28, will furnish some notion, although not a complete 
one, of the range of subjects that will be embraced in 
“ Knight's Weekly Volume.” No. 1 belongs to 
the class of History and Biography; Nos. 2, 4, and 
7, to General Literature, including Poetry and 
Fiction; Nos. 3 and 6 to Geography, including Voy¬ 
ages and Travels; No. 5 to Arts and Manufactures ; 
No. 8 to Public Economy; No. 9 to Science ; No. 10 
to Natural History. 

1. William Carton, the FirstEnolish Printer : 

A Biography. By Charles Knight . l Vol. 

2. Mind Amongst the Spindles ; A Selection from 

“The Lowell Offering;” a Miscellany 
wholly composed by the Factory Girls of an Ame¬ 
rican City. With an Introduction by the English 
Editor ... ... 1 Vol. 

3. The Englishwoman in Egypt; Letters written 

during a Residence in Cairo, in 1843 and 1844, 
with E. W. Lane, Esq., author of “ The Modern 
Egyptians.” By his Sister . . 2 Vols. 

4. Tales from Shaksperb. By Charles Lamb and 

Miss Lamb. To which are now added, Scenes 
illustrating each Tale . . . . 2 Vols. 

5. The Textile Manufactures of Great Bri¬ 

tain. By G. Dodd, author of “ Days in the 
Factories”.. Vol. 

6. Thh Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S., 

Governor of Hong-Kong. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged.3 Vols. 

7. Feats on the Fiord : a Tale of Norway. By 

Harriet Martineau. A new Edition . 1 Vol. 

8. Capital and Labour: a new Edition, including 

the “ Results of Machinery.” By Charles 
Knight . .l Vol. 

9. Dialogues on Instinct. By Henry, Lord Broug¬ 

ham, F.R.S. A new Edition (reprinted from 
“ Dissertations on Subjects of Science and Na¬ 
tural Theology ”) .... l Vol. 

10. Bird Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. 

A new Edition.l Vol. 

London: Charles Knight & Co., 22, Ludgate Street. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S LIBRARY. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNES3 THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


This Day is published , Part the Fifth of 

THE BARONIAL HALLS, 

lectures gut ©ijthtes, 

AND 

ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND; 

jfrom 0 rata) mgs ntatie fipicssly (or tfje 312aor6, 

BY J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, S. PROUT, F. MULLER, 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 


EXECUTED IN LITHO-TINT UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. HARDING. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Contents of 


PART Y. 


SHOTTESBROOKE CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 

MONTACUTE, THE GREAT CHAMBER, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
INGESTRIE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


PART I. 

COBHAM HALL, KENT . J. D. Harding. 

COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR . .J. D. Harding. 
WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, } w MiiLLER . 
from a Sketch by. . 

PART III. 


PART II. 

PENSHURST, from the Park . Kjsnt> j.d. Harding, 
PENSHURST, Court Yard J 

BLICKLING, NORFOLK.J. D. Harding. 

PART IV. 


HELMINGHAM HALL,! 
HENGRAVE HALL, j 


SUFFOLK, from Sketches 
by C. J. Richardson. 
J. D. Harding. 


NAWORTH, 

CUMBERLAND. 


} 


George Cattermole. 


NAWORTH, \ from a Drawing by George 

CUMBERLAND / Cattermole. 

KIItBY HALL, 7 from a Drawing by J. D. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE S Harding. 

HINCHINBltOOK HOUSE, \ from a Sketch by G. H. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE J Harrison. 


Prints. Imperial Quarto. Five Shillings . 

Proofs. Colombicr Quarto . Seven Shillings and Sixpence . 

Proofs. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. To range 
with “Nash’s Mansions,” and other Works of the 
same size. Only Seventy Copies of this Edition 
are printed . 

|§gf“ The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts , forming Three Volumes . 


1* Twelve Shillings. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 


Bound in roan, with a tuck, price 16j. 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, 

With all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid down and coloured, corrected to the preaent time. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY H AIL 


best we have^een for neatnels^o^ where to inquire for the best. The 

over many of its competitors in an accurate delineation of all the R^ii J ^ * Sidn ky Hall, and it has an advantage 
Maps are quarto size, but fold in the middle, so that the whole when IT? * d ° Wn J° the ^ r<fsent time * The 
stitched, without boards, in a Spanish morocco cover exactly the *£e c ^?. 8 ® d ’ f< V' 11 ? 8 a mod erately thick 8vo volume, 
great coat.”— Westminster Review. exactly the size, without being too bulky for the pocket of a 


MAPS FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 
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On a Sheet, coloured, price 6d., or in a Case, 9d. each, 


POCKET 

COUNTY MAPS, 

WITH ALL 

THE RAILWAY STATIONS 

CORRECTLY LAID DOWN. 


LIST 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

BERKSHIRE 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CHESHIRE 

CORNWALL 

CUMBERLAND 

DERBYSHIRE 

DEVONSHIRE 

DORSETSHIRE 

DURHAM 

ENGLAND 

ESSEX 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
HAMPSHIRE 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
H UNTINGDONSHJRB 
ISLE OF WIGHT, 

ISLES OF MAN, 1 

JERSEY, & GUERNSEYS' 
KENT 


OF MAPS. 

LANCASHIRE 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
MIDDLESEX 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
NORFOLK 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
OXFORDSHIRE 
RUTLANDSHIRE 
SHROPSHIRE 
SOMERSETSHIRE 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
SUFFOLK 
SURREY 
SUSSEX 

WARWICKSHIRE 
WESTMORELAND 
WILTSHIRE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Price Is. 6d. each, double the size of the above , 
YORKSHIRE, IRE LAND, SCOT LAND, & WALES. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 , Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 186, STRAND. 
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THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Part Seventeen. —Price Two Shillings . 

SCOTLAND. By J. G. Kohl. 

Part Fifteen. —Price Six Shillings. 

THE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By F. KUhlrausch. 

PART THE FIRST. 


Volumes Completed. 


With a Map, in 8 vo, price 11 «. cloth, 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

St. Petersburg — Moscow— Kharkoff—Riga—Odessa— 
The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes— 
The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 

Price 11j. cloth, 

AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, the Danube, Ga¬ 
licia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the Military 
Frontier. 

Price 13s. cloth, 

THE 

HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830—1840. 

By LOUIS BLANC. 

VOLUME THE FIRST. 

** This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830 — 
1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to 
every European nation—to none so much as France. It 
is a narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the 
subjects of immense interest to all readers —the style 
unusually excellent .”—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Price 111 . cloth, 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
Price 10 s. cloth, 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. 

BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

“ Dumas’ book is very striking. The tragedy of Truth 
—the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real 
Life—had never such startling illustration as this remark¬ 
able book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a 
less admirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity 
of detail. What a story is that of the Marchioness ue 
Ganges I ”— Examiner. 

Price 10s. each cloth, 

SCHLOSSER’S 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

VOLUMES ONE AND TWO. 

Comprising the Literary portion. 

Translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. 
Under the Immediate Superintendence of the Author. 


Part Eleven. —Price Five Shillings . 

IRELAND. By J. G. Kohl. 

Mr. Kohl’s work on Ireland is beyond all comparison the most succinct and faithful that we have yet 
Been, and exhibits the lamentable condition of that country in a light in which none but a foreigner, or at 
least a sagacious traveller, could paint it. His testimony is doubly valuable from the weight of experience 
and authority which his name carries with it. Making due allowance for national prejudices, it must be 
confessed that no modern traveller has more minutely and accurately depicted the social condition of the 
countries he has visited.”— Times. 


Zn Immediate Preparation. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By M. Michelet. 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN. By John Oxenford and C. E. Feiling. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
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AN ENTIRE NEW SERIES OF SEVENTY-TWO PUZZLES 

VARTY’S 

NEW, INTERESTING, AND INSTRUCTIVE PUZZLES AND 
MAPS FOR CHILDREN. 


These new dissected puzzles are got up in a superior manner, and great care has been taken to render 
them highly instructive, as well as pleasing and entertaining. 

GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; THE ANIMAL KINGDOM-COLOURED. 

Showing their Utility to Man. Clearly arranged according to Cuvier. 

This Series contains Twenty-one Varieties, 6s. each, and Beautifully Illustrated. In a mahogany box. 

each box has a coloured Guide Print. This Series contains Four Varieties, at 14*. each. 


SCRIPTURE EVENTS ILLUSTRATED; 

With References for Instruction. 

This Series contains Forty Varieties, price 5s. each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 
and Toymen. “ Varty’s Catalogue of 


VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 

CONSTRUCTED ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 
This Series contains Seven Varieties, 14*. each. 
They are the largest size, dissected, in mahogany boxes. 
31, Strand, London; and sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
New Educational Works ” sent post free. 


ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

PIERCE and KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates, 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan, 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 

IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches , 
or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or smell; 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use of 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 
and architects. 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoke- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 

P ierce & Kolle, Furn ishing Iron monge rs , 5, Jer myn-st., Regent-st. 



FAMILY MOURNING 

AT 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247 and 249, REGENT STREET. 


The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of Ladies to the great utility and benefit 
it is found to present, from the peculiar character of the undertaking. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and 
regret, when Mourning Attire has been required, that purchasers have, at a time of such depression, and when so 
many duties claim consideration, been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in search ot 
various Articles of Dress. This evil is completely obviated by the opening of the London General Mourning Ware¬ 
house, where every description of MOURNING DRESSES, Millinery, Cardinal Capes, Mantles, &c. of the best 
quality, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and where every article necessary for a complete Outfit of 
Mourning maybe had, and made up, if required, by fir»t-rate artistes, with the strictest attention to taste and elegance, 
on the shortest notice.—W. C. JAY and CO., the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nog. 247 and 249, Regent 
Street. 
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SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 

FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 
9, Moray Place, Edinburgh. 
ELEVENTH SESSION. 

T HE Institution will Re-open after 

the Vacation, on Monday, the 2 d of October. 
The Course embraces the English, French, Ita lian, 
and German Languages, History and Geogra¬ 
phy, Drawing, Dancing, Singing, Pianoforte, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, and the 

Elements of MATiiEMATicALand Physical Science, 

including Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Bo¬ 
tany, Geology, and Mineralogy. 

Each branch has its respective Master; and there is 
one uniform fee for all the Pupils, viz., Six Guineas for 
each of the First Three Quarters, and Two Gui¬ 
neas for the Fourth, making in all Twenty Guineas 
for each Session of len Months,—and the additional 
charge of 10 s. 6 d. per quarter, for those who attend 
Music, every Pupil being allowed to attend those Classes 
which her parents may think most conducive to her 
advantage. 

The Lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, and several 
respectable families in the neighbourhood of the Institu¬ 
tion (which is situated in one of the most delightful 
localities of the New Town) have excellent accommoda¬ 
tion for Boarders, at rates varying from 30 to 50 
Guineas. 

Prospectuses containing full information regarding 
hours, &c., will be sent free on application to Mr. Lees, 
the Secretary, or to Miss Murray, at the Institution. 
Edinburgh, June, 1844. 


Glyptography, or Engraved Drawing. 

Just published, price 5 s., important to Artists, Authors, 
and Publishers. 

A N IMMENSE SAYING may now 

be effected in the cost of all elaborate and highly- 
finished Prints of all sizes, Maps, Charts, Ornamental 
Cards, Bill Heads, and Illustrations for Books, Periodi¬ 
cals, &c., by the adoption of GLYPHOGRAPHY, or 
Engraved Drawing ; full particulars, with numerous 
Illustrations of which, may be seen in the Third Edition 
of a work called Glypiiografhy. 

By Edward Palmer, 103, Newgate Street, London, 
and may be had through any Bookseller. 

N.B.—Artists and Amateurs who can draw well in 
pen or pencil, may be instructed at home, on moderate 
Terms. Apply as above. 


B ookbinding with the Patent 

Caoutchouc Back, which furnishes a flexible 
hinge to every leaf of the book, causes it to lie flat, and 
open freely without strain or breaking, as in the old 
binding. No paste, glue, or stitching. The Caoutchouc 
resists all insects, and is unaffected by mildew or tropical 
heat. All kinds of binding, including Music, Maps, En¬ 
gravings, Albums, Manuscripts, (which can be bound in 
no other way), promptly executed by Messrs. ROW- 
BOTHAM, 70, Castle Street East, Berners Street. 

A List of Prices to be had on application. 


T he atrapilatory, or 

LIQUID HAIR DYE, the only Dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require redoing but 
as the hair grows, as it never fades, or acquires that un¬ 
natural red or purple tint common to all other dyes.— 
Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, can, 
with the greatest confidence, recommend the above dye 
as infallible, if done at their establishment; and Ladies 
or Gentlemen requiring it are requested to bring their 
friends or servants with them to see how it is used, which 
will enable them to do it afterwards without a chance of 
failure. Several private apartments devoted entirely to 
the above purpose, and some of their establishment having 
used it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They 
think it necessary to add, that by attending strictly to the 
instructions given with each bottle of Dye, numerous 
persons have succeeded equally well without coming to 
them. 


S ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, 

sparkling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as pa¬ 
tronised by her Majesty, the principal Clubs and Phy¬ 
sicians. Brighton, and all the British and German 
Waters, both natural and artificial, at the umforna rate 
of 3s. per doz. half pints, 4s. 6 rf. pints, 6 s quarts. Glass 
bottles, 3s. per doz.; stone ditto, Is. 6 d. Allowed for 
when returned. Per doz. 

Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne and Laven- s. s. 

der Water... 21 

Sherry’s Dinner Wines... f ° to 28 

Superior Old Amontillado Sherry . 

East India Madeira... ^0 „ 40 

Superior Port (8 years old) . Vo ” 

Light Port. II ” 

Hocks and Champagnes . A” A » 

Moselles and Clarets. 30 ” 

Lopes Principes Cigars.• • . ° pr.io. 

All orders, per post, sent out within one hour.— 
LAMBE & Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11, Great Pres¬ 
cot-street, Minories. _ 

WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, 

VY and CLOCKS.—To be SOLD, considerably 
under the manufacturing cost, the extensive SELEC¬ 
TION of superiorly finished WATCHES, Chronometers, 
and Clocks, late the property of Mr. Harris, 76 , Corn- 
hill, Chronometer-maker to the East India Company, 
who has retired from business. The whole of the Stock 
having been taken by Webster and Son, must be dis¬ 
posed of immediately, as the premises are about to be 
let for a different business ; consisting of the finest de¬ 
scription of Chronometers, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
Watches, chime, quarter, and other Clocks, Dials, &c. 
Apply at 76 , Cornhill. 

SUPERIOR WATCHES,at JONES’ 

O MANUFACTORY, 338, Strand, opposite Somer¬ 
set House. None but first-class productions leave this 
House; and for Principles and Workmanship are speci¬ 
mens of the best efforts of the trade. 

Silver Levers, with Seconds’ Hand and every modern 
improvement, jewelled in 4 holes, warranted not to vary 
more than £ minute per week, 4l. 4s. ; in Gold Cases, 
] 2/. 12s.; these are without rivals for price. Gold Horizon¬ 
tal Watches for Ladies, eminently beautiful, 6L 6a*. Read 
Jones’ Sketch of Watchwork , sent free for a 2d. stamp. 


T he patent flexible vel- 

VET HAT, to be had at PREEDY’S old- 
established shop, 2, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, London.— 
This is an entirely new invention, and is strongly recom¬ 
mended to the Nobility and the Public, as it completely 
obviates the pressure on the head, so justly complained of 
in the former Velvet Hat; is perfectly impervious to the 
perspiration of the head, is ventilated, and is so flexible 
that the most tender forehead can wear it with ease.— 
N.B. Observe the address. 


M agical effect on 

FLOWERS.— Gardeners' Chronicle, April 27 th. 
“ I cannot speak of POTTER’S LIQUID GUANO 
in adequate terms of praise. I tried it on Hyacinths and 
other Flowers. The effect was magical. My flowers 
were the finest I ever beheld, and they preserved their 
beauty nearly double their usual time.”-W.J^ idd, 
Hammersmith. Sold by Savory and Moore, 136, New 
Bond-street; Warners, 28, Cornhill; and by most 
Chemists and Seedsmen. 


D iseased & healthy lives 

ASSURED.—MEDICAL, INVALID and GE¬ 
NERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable 
Terms. The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration 
of the Assured to permanent health. Increased An¬ 
nuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates. F. G. P. Nei- 
son, Actuary. 
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DAKIN 

NUMBER ONE, 


AND COMPANY, 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


TO THE 


INHABITANTS 



OP THE 


METROPOLIS, 


THE NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, ANO^EAMILIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 


„ , TEAS. 

On the 22 d of June, 1844, we opened the Exten- 
CHURCH^ARn’ f NU « BE « ONE. ST. PAUL'S 

Soffee" S>Tce s &c ' PUrpMe ° f >ellin « T <™' 

On occasion of our doing so, we are anxious that the 
t^" TA T We h0ld out ‘*" d «>e »y.tem general y ™ 
Ttoid " Sme ” ” m be con 4ucted, be clearly under" 

be “ be p0 “" d - like *J 1 ?h*t U great and good, to 
t <■ ® IMPLE » being divested of mystery, and 
“nee M C I C ear and manifest to all; and we wiil con¬ 
vince you, not by specious arguments, but by truth 
stamping our assertions, and our assertions befng borne 
®. t .f y r °“ r actions, that it is the interest of all who 

We will P ?LrT BA 1 8 t0 P urcbase from US. 

We will first establish the fact that we will sell none 

but GOOD Teas; secondly, we will pledge ourselves"o 
Tels .hSl h“ l I ’ DR “ TEAS ; and thirdly, the prices of our 
Jgual’ef b ° ° N A SCA '-* ° F hitherto un- 

tES&’wSsZ WE .r rLL ““ *»»■ but good 
/ KAS - . We have capital to purchase good Teas • we 

o^TrAs"^ f bratCd f ° r °“ r abiUty in discr iminating 
Tra« V iaV * a , nxiou ® des ire to select good 
GoonV^, L nflex ih le determination to supply 

fil. T t ; . and We have beyond aI1 these powerfulmo- 
1 Secondly 6 ®‘W tere? .\ 8 POnsuItin selling good Teas. 
PurTteI 7 * ” ^d W11 P le d| e ourselves to keep none but 
’ fK d WC WOuld P artlc ularly desire attention 
to this FACT, the VAST importance of which our sub¬ 
sequent remarks will clearly show. 

We feel called upon, in justice to the Inhabitants of 
hvin n Ietr .° polls and the Kingdom at large, to sub- 

LIONS FOtTr 2 H a nMnln C0Unt of THKEK MIL- 

THrYru 5 A^?iy\TJl^ NDRRD AND SEVENTEEN 
vnfriir>u N P* I 5 I ? E . HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
POUNDS of trash dignified by the name of “ Tea,” that 
has been purchased at the tea auctions in Mincing Lane 
reftrhpd e t r L PaSS1 ” g * thro . u gh various hands, has a/length 
not Jf hC canisters of the retailer, and finally the tla- 
pot of the consumer. ■ 

Three hundred and fifty-seven thousand three hun -1 * 
dred pounds, at one penny per pound. I « 

Three hundred and ninety-five thousand five hun- I cS 
dred pounds, at twopence per pound. ^ 2 

Six hundred and sixty-one thousand six hundred a -r 
and seventy pounds, at threepence per pound. I g S 
Seven hundred and thirty thousand nine hundred ! ^ * 
and eighty pounds, at fourpence per pound. / 2 o 

Five hundred and seventy-seven thousand one hun- ' “ 

dred pounds, at fivepence per pound. 

Four hundred and seventy-seven thousand pounds 
at sixpence per pound. p 

Two hundred and eighteen thousand four hundred 5 " 
pounds, at sevenpence per pound. X 


Add to these prices, two shillings and twopence farthin* 
per pound (the duty payable to Government), and yoS 
will at once perceive the original value of these “ Teas ” 
lo stay this gigantic evil, and to protect you from 
this long-hidden grievance, shall be our study and 
with your co-operation, will be our privilege * 
Our position in the markets enables us at once to pos¬ 
sess ourselves of the best Teas imported; and we 
fearlessly assert that the pricks of our Teas, coupled 
with the excellence of their quality, “shall be on a 
scale of liberality hitherto unequalled.” 

We bring to our undertaking, proved experience 
discrirainatinf; judgment, and inflexibility of resolve! 
v\ ith integrity to uphold us, we pledge ourselves, by well- 
directed energy, untiring industry, and unvarying 
courtesy, to merit the patronage we now solicit. 7 E 

Black Teas. 

per pound. 
s. d. 

Useful Congou Tea.. . .3 0 
Good Sound Congou, 

with flavour.3 4 

Rough Sc Strong , little 

Souchong flavour.... 3 6 An acceptable Tea to the 
„ . . , Public in general. 

Brisk and Strong Con¬ 
gou, blackish leaf .. 3 p A stronger Tea and grateful 
Very Strong Congou, t0 the palate. 

even black leaf. 4 0 A matured Tea, with plenty 

F.ne Congou, full P e . of.trength&good flavour, 

koe Souchong flavour 

4s. 2 d. to 4 4 These Teas will give general 
J satisfaction. 

Finest true rich Con- 

GOV .. 6 This is an old-fashioned fine 

Tea, such as the East 
India Company used to 
bring over. 

Choice Souchong .... 5 2 A particularly agreeable Tea; 

v ■ r-v • , replete with goodness. 

Very Choice and very 

strong SoucnoNO .. 5 8 ThisTeapossessesgreatvir» 
tuesand is very excellent. 

Green Teas. 

per pound. 
s. d. 

Good Twankay Tea ..3 5 

Pine do. 3 7 to li 9 

Hyson kind..3 10 to 4 2 

Hyson Tea. 4 6£ 

Fine Do. with strength 

and flavour..5 0 to 5 2 This ii a good Hyson Tea. 

[Continued. 
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DAKIN AND COMPANY. 


Green Teas—continued. 

SuriRioit do .fine fla¬ 


vour .5 8 to 6 0 A very desirable Green Tea, 

and will be greatly ap¬ 
proved of. 

Rich & delicate Hyson 

Tea.6 4 to 6 6 This is in the highest state 

of perfection. 

Young Hyson or Ou- 

chain .3 8 to 6 0 Some of these Teas abound 

in strength and fulness of 
flavour. 


Imperial Gunpowder 

5 a to 5 6 

Fine & the Finest Gun¬ 
powder ....6 6 to 7 0 These are in the highest per¬ 
fection, both for strength 
and richness of flavour. 

Forty to fifty chests of different sorts of fine and rare 
Teas will be always open for inspection in the UPPER 
ROTUNDA, where ladies and the heads of large esta¬ 
blishments may make their selections, and give their orders 
apart from the ordinary bustle attendant on business. 

COFFEES. 

The following are the characteristics— 

Java.— An excellent Coffee, some of it flue, being full 
and mellow; an increasing supply from this Island is 
probable, and very desirable. It is a Coffee well adapted 
for the consumers in this country. Its importation, how¬ 
ever, into the English Markets has not been extensive, 
in consequence of restrictions imposed by the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment. The annual production of Coffee in the Island 
is estimated at about one million of Bags, of about 1 cwt. 
each.—Price Is. Id. to Is. 6 d. per pound. 

Cuba. —This Coffee is chiefly fine, and also well adapted 
for the consumption of this country.—Price 1*. 3d. to 
Is. 8d. per pound. 

Porto Rico. —The quantity of Coffee imported from 
this Island is comparatively limited, but the quality of it 
is useful and good.—Price Is. l$d. to Is. 4d. per pound. 

La Guayra. —The removal of high protective duties has 
induced enterprising and intelligent individuals from 
England to greatly improve the qualities of this Coffee. 
A considerable portion of the supply, the last two or 
three years, has been sufficiently fine to come into com- 
petion with some of the finer qualities of Colonial Coffees. 
—Price Is. l$d. to Is. 8 d. per pound. 

Mocha.— This Coffee has for many years been very 
justly held in high estimation, the best qualities of it pos¬ 
sessing a fulness and mellowness, particularly suitable to 
the English palate. It is to be hoped that the encourage¬ 
ment given, by the recent favourable measures of the Go¬ 
vernment, to the extension of the consumption of such an 
excellent beverage, will tend greatly to increase the im¬ 
portation of this favourite description.—Price Is. 5 d. to 
2 s. per pound. 

Jamaica. —This Coffee has been brought to a higher 
state of perfection than the Coffee of any other country. 
The best descriptions are particularly strong and floe 
flavoured , but there are a variety of qualities imported 
from this island, and great care and judgment are neces¬ 
sary in the selection.—Price lid. to 2 s. per pound. 

Ceylon.— '1 his is the most interesting and promising of 
all our Colonial Possessions. The cultivation of the 
Coffee-plant is rapidly extending, and some of the best 
qualities are already brought to a high state of perfection. 
—Price 9d. to Is. 8d per pound. 

There are, in adcition, importations of Coffee from Su¬ 
matra, Padang, Batavia, St. Domingo, Havannah, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, Malabar, &c., 
too unimportant to describe, all of which, however, we 
supply. 


Thk article of Coffbb has for some years past at¬ 
tracted the attention both of the late and present GO- 
VERNMENTS, their object being to benefit the public 
by introducing it at a cheaper rate. 

MR. LABOUCHERE, the President of the Board of 
Trade in the late GOVERNMENT, devoted considerable 
time in endeavouring to alter the anomalous laws which 
existed in regard to Coffee, but strong opposing inte¬ 
rests at that period prevented him from carrying his good 
intentions into effect. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL, with great determination, not¬ 
withstanding the powerful interests arrayed against him, 
at once iikduckd (in his celebrated Tariff) the duty on 
Foreign Coffees from Is. 3d. to 8d. pur lb. ; and THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, in bis finan¬ 
cial statement during the present session, announced a 
further reduction to 6d. per lb. saying, “ It is most 
important to extend the use of a beverage which is a 
on eat luxury to all classes, and which, in addition, 
is found to supersede other beverages detrimental to 
health.” 

As the honour of being the first to afford the Public 
the full benefit of these philanthropic measures has 
fallen upon ourselves, we confidently call upon HER 
MAJESTY’S MINISTERS, NOBLEMEN, STATES¬ 
MEN, and all who desire to seethe liberal intentions 
of GOVERNMENT carried out, and who wish to enjoy, 
in its greatest purity, so nutritious a beverage as 
Coffee, to confer on us their valuable support. 


Coffees. 

s. d. s. d. 

Common Coffee. 0 9 to 1 0 per lb. 

Ceylon, of various qualities ..1 0 to 1 4 ,, 

Java. 1 1 to 1 6 ,, 

Jamaica . 0 11 to 2 0 ,, 

Mocha . J 5 to 2 0 „ 


(.Particularly Is. 7 d. to 1$. 8d.) 

We have dwelt thus particularly on Teas and Coffees, 
not because these articles will be pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished for their goodness and cheapness beyond spices, 
&c., hut as a mirror to show forth our system of business. 

We have taken our Premises in the centre of the 
World's great Metropolis; we have endeavoured in 
every way to render them commodious, convenient, 
and comfortable, hut we shall at all times be obliged 
to any friend who will enable us to amend whatever may 
be amiss,—to right whatever may be wrong,—to rectify, 
alter, and improve, as may be thought desirable. 

Our site, as before-mentioned, is Number One, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, corner of Ludgate Street, a 
position with which all the inhabitants of this great City 
must be familiar, being also well known to the innumer¬ 
able concourse of straugers who daily visit St. Paul’s, 
and whose patronage, one and all, wc earnestly invite. 

We anxiously solicit the NOBLEMEN, GENTLE¬ 
MEN, and the Public at large, in the Country as well 
as London, to profit by our undertaking; and we 
pledge ourselves that all communications shall receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 

It now only remains tor us to invite you, in return 
for having consulted your comfort, convenience, and 
advantage, to do us the favour of testing our assertions. 

Your obedient Servants, 

DAKIN & COMP*. 

Tea Merchants , 

Number One, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


%* Our Vans will deliver Teas , Coffees , fyc. within 8 
miles of St. Paul's in all directions.—June 17 th, 1844. 

SANDER &Tco., 

319 and 320, HOLBORN, 

(CORNER OF SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, AND OPPOSITE GRAY’S INN GATE), 

Have constantly on view the largest Stock in London of 

TABLE CLASS, Plainly or Elegantly Cut ; DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, 
AND TEA SERVICES AND TOILET SETS, 

In China, Ironstone, and Earthenware; Ornamental China, Papier Mache and Iron Tea Trays; Chandeliers, 
Lustres, Argand, Solar, and Vesta Lamps ; Hall Lanterns, stained or plain; Alabaster Figures, Vases, &c. 
Parties favouring this Establishment with a visit, will obtain every information relative to Prices, and will not be 
importuned to make purchases.—Goods delivered in Town and at the Docks, Cartage Free, 
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WORSDELUS PILLS, BY JOHN KAYE. 

I T t S a£?^ fact> that WORSDELI/S VEGE- 


Hall T nt^ L H r^?Y IVE , PILLS ^ P^pared by John Kaye, Esq., Dal top 
Hall, near Huddersfield, have become the most extensively established Family 
Medicine of the present day. The high celebrity which these Pills have attained has 
arisen solely from the health-restoring properties which they possess. Their office is to 
purify the blood, drain the system of all impurities, open obstructions, free the passages 
or the healthy circulation of all the fluids, improve digestion, and go at once to the 
root of disease. Thousands upon thousands have been rendered convalescent bv 
their use ; and they are allowed to be the best antidote to sickness ever discovered* 
and, although powerful to conquer disease, yet so harmless to the system, in thei^ 
operation, that a child of a day old, or an adult of a hundred years, may take them 
alike with perfect safety. From the extraordinary effects that have followed their use, 
medirirm w b,Vb T® "? hes . lta i tl0n saying (fearless of contradiction), that there never was a 

striki™ ’ - 8h0 * *i ime U ^ aS ^ bef ° re the P ublic > has wrought cures so numerous and 

of health and happfntl diffCed Pr ° Pnet ° r ’ ,ale incrca8e8 > 80 is a “ “ ed 



Copy of a Letter from Mr. J. Banks , Liverpool, 'dated April Zrd , 1844. 

S f IR ?~ I T bereWitb f° rWard the P arti culars of a few out of the many surprising cures which have 
been effected in Liverpool by means of your invaluable medicine. P g Ch haV ® 

by a rurfeHofcold™ 0 ^’w Ricl,moud , Street - Liverpool, was severely afflicted with Dropsy, brought on 

her legs were as thick a« W s ' x , mont ^ co “ fined <* d - “>><1 to such a degree was she afflicted, that 

legs were as thick as her body, and her medical attendant stated he had no hones of her rernve. v 

and^fter'reTdfnJ i ^, hile thiS 8tatC ’ ° ne ° f >' our P am P hlet « was P put into her hand's' 

it L 7 CUr , e8 ’ 8h ? ^ S0lved t0 8 ive the medicine a trial. She commenced by taking seven 
that Lll’X ZZt ~ da ‘ ly UP * f ° UrteCD - ^ Oo-. -d gLeffl.ly SS 

^ restored, and 

he r7^ Tery 80re leg> for which 

Mrs. Jones, 35, Barker Street, Liverpool, was so dreadfully afflicted with Rheumatic Fever that «t,» 

weeks 11 wifflon^ - T eit R Cr , arms or le S s - She had “ medical gentleman attending her’for eeven 

weeks, without deriving any benefit therefrom. At length she was advised to try Worsdcll’s P || LTk! 
the use of two bones, she wishes to inform the public that she is quite restored ’ S 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

injurious to the system as thegenuine medicine is beneficial. The 
proprietor, therefore, feels it his duty to caution the public against 
being thus imposed upon, by respectfully reminding them that 
Worsdell s Pills are prepared only by John Kaye, whose name 
is on the Government Stamp, and also a fac-simile of liis signa¬ 
ture on the list of Agents, wrapped round each box. Thus— 





- «*.«.»3. 

Price Is. 2s. 9d and 4s. 6 d. per Box . 

IsWf to'forward^'from *“ V « ^11 be 

receipt of U. 2d. in Postage Starnes • nr f , , n ’ 7 P ° 8t ’. and fre ° ofcx l ,en3e > a 3 ‘°gle Box, on the 

WmLsant ** “ h Sta ” P ” Di "“ 
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p OMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP !— 

Gentlemen often complain of their inability to 
keep their caps on all night, which renders them liable 
to colds, deranges and is injurious to their hair, and soils 
the pillow. POWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (registered 
Act 6 and 7 Vic., Mo. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, and 
being uniform in substance, dispenses with the wad or 
roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning up 
the old night-cap—confessedly the ugliest article a man 
wears. Fashioned from the coolest to the warmest ma¬ 
terial, it will prove an acquisition in travelling to invalids, 
and to those who wear wigs. Half-a-dozen franked to any 
part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post-office order for 
7*. 6 d .; for stout quality, 10s. 6 d .; for medium, 13s. 6 d .; 
and for fine, single caps, Is. 6 d., 2s., and 2s. 6 d. ; in silk, 
5s. to 15s. Size of head should be sent, measured round 
forehead, and round the head, under the chin. The 
Lady’s Templer Cap, as a sortie de bal uu de l'Optra, 
or for travelling, is becoming, gentil , and most com¬ 
fortable. Exchanged if not approved. 

It may be as well to state, that this seemingly insigni¬ 
ficant invention has furnished a new branch of industry 
to a poor but deserving class of framework knitters and 
others who work at their own homes, to whom employ¬ 
ment (so much wanted) must be given, until the public 
is supplied. . 

Sold at the old-established Hosiery, Glove, and Shirt 
Warehouse, and D£pot de Mode et d’Utilit^, 102, New 
Bond-street. 


NEW PATENTS. 

B ROCKEDON’S improved 

STOPPERS—This important Invention, a Sub¬ 
stitute for Corks and Bungs, has, by new and great 
Improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and per¬ 
fect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, 
Beer, Spirits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied, 
and the appearance which they now have of fine Cork has 
removed the prejudice against their lormcr dark colour. 
Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep Wine which is in 
daily use in perfect condition.—C. Macintosh & Co., 
10, Walbrook, Loq^on, and 22, York-street, Manchester. 


SUMMER. 

Exposure to the scorching rays of the Sun, at this 
period of the year, produces upon the delicate skin a 
species of inflammation which, upon subsiding, leaves 
a permanent stain of inveterate Tan, or sprinkles of 
Freckles ; in other instances a discolouration inclining 
to Redness, or Swelling- ultimately assuming one 
of the multitudinous forms of Eruption. The only 
efficacious preventive against these unpleasant liabilities 
of the Skin and Complexion is 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

A balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid, composed of Ori¬ 
ental Balsamic Exotics, and pertectly free from all mi¬ 
neral admixture. It exerts the most soothing, gentle, 
cooling, and purifying action on the skin ; and most 
effectually dissipates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, 
BLOTCHES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, and other Cuta¬ 
neous Visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the 
CHEEK, and the softness and delicacy it induces on 
the HANDS, ARMS, and NECK, render it indispen¬ 
sable to every toilet. 

It affords immediate relief in cases of Sun-Burn, 
Stings of Insects, ox incidental Inflammation; and is 
invaluable as a renovating and refreshing wash , in 
Travelling during the heat and dust of Summer. 

Price is. 6 d. and 8s. 6 d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION— Many Shopkeepers vend the most spuri¬ 
ous trash ander the title of GENUINE KALYDOK,” 
containing mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the 
Complexion, and by their repellant action endangering 
health. It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see 
that the words 

“ ROWLAND S XALYDOR ” 

are on the Wrapper ; and 

A. ROWLAND <Sc SOW, 20, Hatton 
G-arden, 

engraved (by Authority) on the Government Stamp 
affixed on each bottle. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS! 


M R a 


CLARKE’S Enamelled Succe- 

daneum, for stopping Decayed Teeth, is far 
superior to anything ever before used, as it is placed in 
the tooth without any pressure or pain, and becomes as 
hard as the enamel, immediately after application, and 
remains firm in the tooth for life, rendering extraction un¬ 
necessary, and renders them again useful for mastication. 
Preuared only bv Mr Clarke, Surgeon Dentist. 


LOSS OF TEETH. 

Mr. CLARKE still continues to supply the loss of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system 
of self-adhesion, which has procured him such universal 
approbation in some thousands of cases, and recom¬ 
mended by numerous physicians and surgeons, as being 
the most ingenious system of supplying artificial teeth, 
hitherto invented. They are so contrived as to adapt 
themselves over the most tender gums, or remaiuing 
stumps, without causing the least pain, rendering the 
operation of extraction quite unnecessary. They are so 
fixed as to fasten any loose teeth, by forming a new gum, 
where the gums have shrunk, from the use of mercury or 
other causes, without the aid of any wire, or springs, and 
above all, are firmer in the mouth and fixed with that at¬ 
tention to nature as to defy detection by the closest ob¬ 
server. He also begs to invite those not liking to undergo 
any painful operation, as practised by most members of 
the profession, to inspect his painless yet effective system, 
where numerous sets and partial set9 in all stages of pro¬ 
gress, may be seen, and in order that his system may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he will continue 
the same moderate charges. 

Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Dentist, at home from Ten 
till Five, No. 6, Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

T INDERWICK & Co., 58, Princes 

fj • Street, Leicester Square, London, and vis-d-vis 
La Sophien, Mosch, Constantinople, Proprietors of the 
“ Keff Kil ” of the Crimea in Asia Minor, or better 
known as the Meerschaum Pits, of which those beautiful 
Smoking Pipes are made, called by the French “ Ecume 
de Mer.” 


MEERSCHAUM. 

The above is a species of Mineral Earth, called by the 
Tartars “ Keff Kil,” found only in its pure state near 
Caffa, in the Peninsula of the Heracleatse. The rea 
etymology of the name may be seen by a reference to 
“Meninski’s Oriental Dictionary,” and is derived from 
two Turkish words, which imply froth or foam of the sea. 
It may be interesting to know that the promontory over 
the steeps, where the finest quality of Meerschaum is 
found, is a wild and fearful scene, such as Shaksperehas 
described in his “Lear,” a perpendicular and tremendous 
precipice, one of the loftiest of the Crimea, and termi¬ 
nates abruptly to the sea. . 

J. Inderwick and Co.’s Excursion to the Peninsula.— 
Some time after the capture of the Crimea by the Russians, 
J. I. and Co. were induced to visit the capital of the 
Crimea, which they found in a state of desolation. The 
melancholy devastations committed by the Russians would 
draw tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and extort 
many a sigh from the Anatolian Turks, who resort to 
Caffa for commercial purposes, and cannot fail to excite 
the indignation of every enlightened people. During the 
time they remained at Caffa the soldiers were allowed to 
overthrow the beautiful mosques, pull down the minarets, 
tear up the public fountains, and destroy all the public 
aqueducts, ior the sake of a small quantity of lead, and 
while the work of destruction was going on the officers 
were amusing themselves with beholding the mischief. 
Finding no hope of making any arrangement during 
Paul’s reign, J. I. determined on sending his partner, 
who is a native of Balaclava in Tartary, together with a 
tribe consisting of Calmucks, Tartars, and Greeks, on a. 
Syrian route in search of this scarce mineral. On their 
way they visited Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and other parts of the Holy Land, and found only 
one pit; but this, when analysed by an experimental 
chemist, was considered to contain a portion of Magnesia. 

But having at length, by the interference of Royalty, 
gained permission to explore the pits of the Crimea, they 
beg most respectfully to assure their friends that they 
will receive a fresh supply every Three Months, of a su¬ 
perior quality not known in this country for the last 
Thirty Years,, and at very low prices, running from Two 
Shillings to Five Guineas each. Warranted pure. 

N.B. A profitable opportunity is now open to Mer¬ 
chants trading to China. 
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QASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, 

Chemi,t, 10 . Pall-mall, London, has prepared 

ofr,u?,I a v C ° nC f n Y at< ? d form ’ inclosed in Capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2 s. 6 d. each, and can 
King r dom. ed ° f ali respectable Chemists throughout the 

r JT HE Thorn that veils the Primrose 

fvT fr 0 n J, ° ur vie ^ is not more invidious to Nature 
than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, or Arms of 
Beauty. For its removal, Hubert’s Roseate Powder 
stands pre-eminent. Beware of Counterfeits. The 
genuine has been signed G. H. Hogard for the last 40 
Rn^ll S °t ldf ? r n he Pr °P , ; iet J or « by Hooper, Chemist, 24^ 
’if 0 ? 1 Garden; and by most Perfumers 
and Medicine Vendors; Price4s., or two in one Parcel ~s 



H. WALKER’S 
Khtoles (br autho- 
rity the ” Ooeen’s 
Own,”) with the new 
larjre eyes, are easily 
threaded, (even by 
blind persons,) and 
work with great ease 
having improved 
points, temper, and 
finish: they are made 
of every length or 
substance, and for 
everv purpose: the 

labels are correct H. WALKER, 
Manufacturer to the Queen, 20. Maiden Lane, 



likenesses of Her 
Majesty, and his R. 
H. Prince Albert in 
relief on coloured 
grounds. They can 
be sent free by post, 
by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for 

rwssyjss 

and Eyes, Fish¬ 
hooks, Steel Pens, 
&c. are recommend 
ed. 

Wood Street, London. 


/CHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

false Korf £m°p- m 0( ? KS g ! 7e P erfect *eeurity from 
tfol 3 7 ? Plcklocks > and also give immediate no- 

^ vr a , ny, * ttem P t to 0 P e n them, 
form on 8 ? atent Fire P roof Safes, Chests, and Boxes 
from ® 8eCU , ntyfbr M °ney, Deeds, Plate, Books,’ 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. Cash Boxes, Despatch 

C CHTJRR l a E a ^ B0XeS ’ ° f a11 dimensions on sale? 

C. CHUBB & SO N, 5 7 , S t. Paul’s Church-y ard, London. 

BOON'S PATENT COATS 

AND LADIES’ RIDING HABITS. ’ 

CONSTRUCTED 

ON PRINCIPLES AS DIFFERENT AND SUPERIOR 
TO THE OLD MODES AS 
STEAM POWER 

«S TO THAT WHICH IT SUPERSEDES. 

NO 

PRETENSIONS ARE MADE TO CHEAPNESS, 

BUT 

EACH GARMENT IS OF THE MOST COSTLY TEXTURE 
IMPROVING THE FIGURE, ’ 

AND FITTING WITH INIMITABLE COMFORT 
AND GRACE, AT 
FAIR PRICES FOR CASH ONLY. 

13, CLIFFORD STREET, BOND ST. 


A SSAM TEA, the produce of British 

direct attention'to’the ASSAM •S'* 1 "** 

pubHc sale by ZTZ 

p • ea all others. Families accustomed to consume Hip 
finer descrmtmns of China Tea will find this Tea nm on v 

{=S 


1| HOWSE’S PINK CHAM- 

*• PAG ^ F} madetrom the choicest Grapes of the 
Rhine, ,s equal to the finest Wines of France, and is now 

Wine Mereh^°? d ‘ tl< 7 r* S ° ld by a11 res P e ctable British 
nh,H^ Ie J tS ! n P ° wn » at 2 7«- per dozen (bottles in¬ 
cluded), and in the Country at 30*., Packages 1 * ier 
dozen. Manufactory, 69 an d 70 , Strand. ? ‘ P 

| ADIES’ GOLD^ECK^CHAINS. 

Jeweller ^ 0 ° Workin & Goldsmith and 

and 

, For Piaiu Patterns. 

Same weight as three sovereigns ... a n 

I), o ditto four sovereigns ....til 
Ditto ditto six sovereigns .... 770 

I he very new'est Link (various DattemO 
Same weight to five sovereigns . . P n % - „ 
Bitto ditto seven sovereign. ...ill 

-id/ chains 1 can h“ 

.ion o’f shaving S^J^SSl iTSTJSS ZZ 
Shaving Po»d°er a s,L P i <:CUliar, (' ‘ em l’ ercd Razors and 

fpizz: k“i, p £EHr P E z ‘ i; 

M.°a“d y u. per* p™k'T’‘n.sh ’ Kazor p ®' r °P Pa ««.« 
per box. P PaCkCt * lbe bhawng Powder, is. 6 d. 

.nd^"e!t°”-B N , 0 „ n d e s a coi'van n *' eiCept th ° M marked 

lipswaa 

1 AFTER TWENTY YEARS’ 

close attention to the Hair, EDWARD GRTFFtm 

SSSS^ 

vi li s zl’V‘ 

altogether “ the head “ “ ald . «>e Scurf leave, it 

yewt^^iwmTCred^a^complete^reventive^to^ Scurf *h° 

cede?by i^^nd'Xtrhis^FRTckN BaI'-M WayS ’ 

^SBsSSSsS^st 

L'iw«^N^?AI P M1 y ' a a f UX: WlSh thc e «-4'of 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIM tj_; n 

It™*’nil?’ Country Agents* to £ St ° 
letter-atamps, will have it immediatiSledX 
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NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 

CONSUMERS 01? BRANDY ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED, THAT 

J. T. BETTS, JUN., Sc CO. 


respectable IVine and Spirit Merchant., i„ Town and Country™ ^ 


' The Patronage and flattering 

ONE HUNDRED 


Approbation of more than 

NOBLEMEN, 

BROTHEFtS^durfng theirBOND e STREET n confirm*tI^^ i *^ 

elusion that the old-fashionod West End prejudices wnulrl no l ieir °° n * 

' a cheap but fair Ready Money Establ^S^ 

I he most prominent novelties now claiming attention L t ’ll* 

Paiejots and Chesterfield,, light, wnnrr, H w** 

rrooffedby Dou d nets new process, the most effective k InpemSs before 
the public; also Elegancies for Dress 'Waistcoats Miiun e :. 

. Coat, finest quality, £4 4s ; excellent superfine Riding or Dress Coats^ £2 2 « 

) lity, £2 18s ; Riding Buckskin Trousers, 13s ; Ladies*T^dinJ hIm#. . th f ^ est qua - I 
neas; elegant for 5, 6 , and 7 guineas. Liveries, of very best qualRy^W Tguineas peVSnT“ 


17, OLD BOND ST. 


& 97, FLEET ST. 


ATSON’S ALBATA PLATE. 

CAKE BASKET. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE 

i ALBATA PT.ATR 

WATSON'S NEW ALBATA PLATE 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREET 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office * 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE 

fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway ' 

gILVER STTPERSF.nwn *1.^--._ .... 



SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and Injurious metals raiu* 
^'Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction ?f, me a S ’ called, 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C.WatsoV 
m the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in 'bringtn^to PubHr 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered • possessing alf fhL ,5 k £° e » tho 

appearance-with aH its durability and li£ 3 SS£^S fi 

use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which all th*M« n*,, “ 

mixed Metals is entirely extracted-resisting Si Acids-mav be clin^T in 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard d 

C - ^ A f T ? 1 Nbe ? S th f Publi c will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his own 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from »n ’ 

the Public will therefore have no difficulty in 

rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party Vho is Sill ' 

from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress ofl^New Plate 
ty, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result win _ ata 


^“sStoSivtaJrfSSr ***& 


Alba la Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Table Spoons. 

,, Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 
„ Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto . 

16 6 doz. 

16 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 1 0 „ 

16 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

1 10 0 doz. 

1 10 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

13 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Mustard Ditto ... 


Albata Plate. 


Egg Spoons .. 
Gravy ,, 
Sauce Ladles.. 
Soup „ ... 

Sugar Tongs.. 
Fish Knives.. 
Skewers 


Fiddle. 


0 doz. 
6 ea. 


4d.in. 


Strong Fiddle 

Threaded. 

15 

OGilt 

24 

0 Gilt 

4 

6 ea. 

7 

6 ea. 

2 

3 „ 

3 

9 „ 

8 

0 „ 

11 

0 „ 

1 

0 ,1 

3 

0 ,, 

8 

6 „ 

12 

6 „ 

6 d, in. 



tied Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22s. fid.per doz.-Desserts 18s. 6 d. doz.-Carvers 6 6d pair 

? 6 d-Brm?eFeIder l , r u 7 8 ‘’ 6 .l ‘ 11 sffl "V n!l ” enled ; tor3b,.-P*tent Candle Lamps, Qs. 6 d.-Solar Lamp, to burn common 
Desserts, £?”’ P " set - lTOr ' r Handle TabIe shoulders, l.s, per 

L iY^ I ?o11V _ Tp TSON, L N eW A a BAT \ Platb can on, y be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41 & 42 

Bishopagatej Wholesale and Retaii jeweiier > 

S han< * s omely Illustrateii Catalogue and Price Current, is just published; and Families who regard ero 
and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be had Gratis, and post-free, from the above^ddress" 
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most durable . 


EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 

COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chatham Place, Btachfriars, London. 

ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 

President SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart., Rock Cliff, Lymiogton, 
Vice-President :-GEORGE FORBES, Esa., 9, Park Square, Regent s Pa . 
directors: 

JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER 


Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1 Mount-strect Grosvenor-sq 
JohnEivett Carnac, Esq., 46, Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
John Greathed Harris, Esq., 2 Old Palace-yard. 

Henry H. Harrison, Esq., 1, Percy-street, Bedford-sq. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq., 11, Manchester-square. 

Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-st, 


1^1 ti. £jSf| • t “v j V^llvOVvi 1 ' . 

otrgeTs^ Es 2 q.’. WilWry-pk., Amesbury, Wilts. 
John Thoyts, Esq., 8, Foley-place. 


Two- 


i. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 69, Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. o n , th ’’ vi ’ew8 an d means of every class of 

ACILITIES are offered by this or ttp „„ an increasing or decreasing scale. 

Insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, o fl , / whole term of life. 

)-thirds of the profits are appropriated to those who are insure DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 



, ,. T t Alo oreatlvfrom the common Malt Liquors. It is more perfectly fermented, and ap. 

This particular kind of Ale g wine . has the light body of a wine combined with the fragrance and subdued 

proacbes nearly the character r^ hat it \ s wholesome, in an eminent degree, is proved by its being the common 

bitter of the most d ® llcat l^L P t ' he mature of the climate, nothing which is not friendly to health can be used as an 
beverage in India, wnere, iruu t . 

article of diet by Eiiropeans. pres ent day prescribe this Ale to Invalids. Dr. Prout, who has examined 

The most celebrated 1 hysicians of P e ^ i8ea J s P of the stomach, &c.’’-after condemning common ales, espe- 
„a Vw Vtass & Co., in his worK on _ qnrl because it is not 


/anus. ui. a iuui, ...... ..- 

me must ' . , • . k on «« Diseases ot the stomacn, otc. — after condemning common ales, espe- 

that brewed by Bass & Co*. “ Qns on account of its dryness, its mild tonic properties, and because it is not 

cially recommends this to w yT ^ other Malt Liquors are ; and Dr. Marshall Hall, m his Paper on Con* 

liable to turn the 20th April, speaks of Bass’s Pale Ale as the only stimulant admissible in 

sumption,’ published in the .vmntom" of the incipient stages of that disease. 

»• “in 2SS5?lS35£Sta oSJSS Bottles, at their Agents, Henry Berry & Co., 3, St. James s Street 
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OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

For Strengthening, Preserving, and Restoring the Hair. 

The universal and unqualified approbation which the BALM OF 'COLUMBIA has obtained in the British Isles, 
evinced by its having become a leading article of sale at every respectable Perfumer’s in the Kingdom, has extended 
the demand far beyond the original limits, and has rendered the Balm a desirable article of commerce wherever 
English habits and refinements prevail. All who are aware of the great importance of “ Nature’s chiefest ornament 
—a fine head of hair, and its paramount interest over all that pertains to the cultivation of the graces, have hailed the 
introduction of the Balm to their notice with the liveliest satisfaction. Of this high appreciation C. and A. Oldridge 
have the most convincing proof, in the numerous voluntary Testimonials and Recommendations which they have 
received, and published, by permission, from time to time. The Balm of Columbia has only to be known to merit 
and obtain the same high character in every quarter of the civilised globe. 

For Strengthening and Nourishing the Hair, 

The Balm (unlike those articles which give a superficial gloss, afterwards making the hair dry and harsh) acts gradually 
and permanently on the skin and roots, bracing the fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting the highest vigour 
and elasticity. 

For Restoring the Hair, 

Either when the head is thinly covered or entirely bald, its most peculiar and marked virtues consist. Where the 
Hair has begun to weaken or disappear, the application of the Balm, according to the printed instructions given with 
each bottle, induces a new and beautiful growth. In cases where absolute baldness has arrived, except where extreme 
age has induced a torpidity on which no stimulant will act, the most gratifying result is obtained, by the appearance 
of an entirely new growth of hair. 

For Embellishing the Hair, 

The Balm is pre-eminent. A smooth, rich, and beautiful appearance, with a gentle wave, or glossy ringlets, full, 
luxuriant, and graceful, being the admirable results of its use. 

For Cleansing the Hair, 

The Balm is most valuable, as it effects this essential object without drying up the natural moisture, and thus preventing 
decorative arrangement—a fault so much complained of by those who use ordinary detergent mixtures, and imme¬ 
diately removes the scurf. 

For the Nursery, 

No article has hitherto appeared which can offer equal claims, its mild, gradual, and salubrious action rendering i fc 
perfectly applicable and safe when used with the tenderest infant. A knowledge of these facts has made it an indis¬ 
pensable nursery requisite in the best English families. 

The Balm is contained in bottles, price 3s. 6 d., 6s., and 11s. each. No other prices are genuine. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, WELLINGTON STREET, TWO DOORS FROM THE STRAND. 



WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government:, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7> New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“ Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 

but-‘the labour of an hour! ’ ”— Polytechnic 

Journal. 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“ Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection.”— London Journal of Commerce. 



PERSONAL BEAUTY, 

Considered as an object ever commanding unfeigned admiration, awakens a natural solicitude for its attainment and 
preservation ; and the Toilet becomes of increasing importance, more especially where discernment presides in the 
selection of those Appendages which experience has sanctioned. For this purpose 

GOWLAND’S LOTION 

Prefers claims to attention, founded on nearlv a Century of trial, combining Elegance of Preparation with the prominent 
requisites of Safety and Efficacy. It has attained extensive patronage as the most congenial Remedy for all Impurities 
of the Skin, and as a Refresher and Sustainer of the Complexion i and preserving unimpaired an agreeable Flexibility, 
Softness, and Transparent quality of the Skin. 

“ ROB T - SHAW, LONDON,” 

Is in White Letters on the Government Stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. 9d., 5s. 6 d. ; Quarts 8s, 6 d. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Vendors, 
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Manufacturers 

TO H. R. H. 


A largo Assortment 
of 

Walking Sticks, 
Riding Canes 

AND 

Whips, 

Coursing Canes 
Hunting Whips 

&c. & c. 



by Appointment, 

PRINCE ALBERT. 


Driving Whips, 

COMPRISING 

Hollys, Yews, 
Thorns, 

&c. &c. 

Selected expressly for 
their House by 

Messrs. SKINNERS. 


W. Sc J. SANCSTER beg to inform the Nobility and Public, that in consequence of the 
favourable reception their Patent Sylphipe Parasol has met with (20,000 having been sold in the space 

of a few weeks), they have determined up.ipplying the same principle to Umbrellas Tliev will have 

the honour of submitting their PATENT UMBRELLA to the Public in the course of a few da s at the 
same price as those of the ordinary construction, viz., from 18s. to 25s. each ; ’ 

A large collection of LADIES’ RIDING WHIPS, of superior design, from 5s. to Five Guineas each. 
They respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive assortment of SILK UMBRELLAS particularly 
those at a Guinea, which, for durability and lightness, have been generally approved of. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 140, R egent Street, and 94, Fleet Street. 


WARWICK 



HOUSE, 


144, RECENT STREET, 

■ EEEBTT, SUBS, AND IEKRETT, 

SILK MERCERS, DRAPERS, AND HABERDASHERS, 

SILKS, SHAWLS, AND DRESSES, 

The lest collection of Silks in London, from 2s. 3d. to 4s. 6 d. per yard, including the 
, CAMELEON, GLACE, RAYE, AND THE NEW CHECKED SILK. 

A beautiful Assortment of 

RICH BROCADED SILKS AND SATINS, 

excessively cheap. 

BAREGE SHAWLS AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY, 

ALSO, 

SEVERAL NEW MATERIALS FOR WALKING AND EVENING DRESSES, 
Made exclusively for this Establishment. 


MERRETT, SIMES, & MERRETT. 
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In October. 


ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
HENRY THE EIGHTH; 

being 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 

IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 


BY JOHN FORSTER, 

Of the Inner Temple, Barriater-at-Law, 

AUTHOR OF ‘ LIVES OF STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH, ETC. 


WITH FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS OF HENRY AND HIS SON 

Engraved by J, Brain, 

JFrom i)c Originals bp mteln, at Hampton Court. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 




t July 1 , 1844 . 


MARTIN CHDZZLEWIT. 

t 


The Public and the Trade are respectfully informed 
that Martin Chuzzlewit, complete in One Volume, 
will be ready for delivery on the 20th instant. 


Price, neatly bound in cloth. £\ 1 0 

„ „ „ Half morocco, marble edge8 14 6 

,, ,, Whole bound morocco, gilt edges . l f 6 6 

Subscribers, desirous of having their copies bound in 
a similar style can have them done by the Publishers, or 
through their Booksellers, at the following prices— 


Whole bound morocco, gilt edges.6 s. 6d. 

Half bound ,, marble leaves.4 6 

In cloth, lettered.16 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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CHAPTER, LI. 

SHEDS NEW AND BRIGHTER LIGHT UPON THE VERY DARK PLACE ; AND CON¬ 
TAINS THE SEQUEL OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR. JONAS AND HIS FRIEND. 

The night had now come, when the old clerk was to be delivered over 
to his keepers. In the midst of his guilty distractions, Jonas had not 
forgotten it. 

b It was a part of his guilty state of mind to remember it; for on 
his persistance in the scheme depended one of his precautions for his 
own safety. A hint, a word, from the old man, uttered at such a 
moment in attentive ears, might fire the train of suspicion, and destroy 
him. His watchfulness of every avenue by which the discovery of his 
guilt might be approached, sharpened with his sense of the danger by 
which he was encompassed. With murder on his soul, and its innu¬ 
merable alarms and terrors dragging at him night and day, he would have 
repeated the crime, if he had seen a path of safety stretching out beyond. 
It was in his punishment; it was in his guilty condition. The very 
deed which his fears rendered insupportable, his fears would have 
impelled him to commit again. 

But keeping the old man close, according to his design, would serve 
his turn. His purpose was, to escape, when the first alarm and wonder 
had subsided ; and when he could make the attempt without awakening 
instant suspicion. In the meanwhile these women would keep him 
quiet; and if the talking humour came upon him, would not be easily 
startled. He knew their trade. 

Nor had he spoken idly when he said the old man should be gagged. 
He had resolved to ensure his silence; and he looked to the end, not 
the means. He had been rough and rude and cruel to the old man all 
his life ; and violence was natural to his mind in connexion with him. 
“ He shall be gagged if he speaks, and pinioned if he writes,” said 
Jonas looking at him; for they sat alone together. “ He is mad enough 
for that; I ’ll go through with it! ” 

Hush ! 

Still listening ! To every sound. He had listened ever since, and it 
had not come yet. The exposure of the Insurance office; the flight of 
Crimple and Bullamy with the plunder, and among the rest, as he feared, 
with his own bill, which he had not found in the pocket-book of the 
murdered man, and which with Mr. Pecksniff’s money had probably 
been remitted to one or other of those trusty friends for safe deposit at 
the bankers; his immense losses, and peril of being still called to account 
as a partner in the broken firm; all these things rose in his mind at 
one time and always, but he could not contemplate them. He was aware 
of their presence, and of the rage, discomfiture, and despair, they brought 
along with them; but he thought—of his own controlling power and 
direction he thought—of the one dread question only. When they would 
find the body in the wood. 
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He tried—he had never left off trying—not to forget it was there r 
for that was impossible, but to forget to weary himself by drawing vivid 
pictures of it in his fancy : by going softly about it and about it among 
the leaves, approaching it nearer and nearer through a gap in the 
boughs, and startling the very flies that were thickly sprinkled all over 
it, like heaps of dried currants. His mind was fixed and fastened on 
the discovery, for intelligence of which he listened intently to every cry 
and shout; listened when any one came in, or went out; watched from 
the window the people who passed up and down the street; and mis¬ 
trusted his own looks and words. And the more his thoughts were set 
upon the discovery, the stronger was the fascination which attracted 
them to the thing itself: lying alone in the wood. He was for ever 
showing and presenting it, as it were, to every creature whom he saw. 

“ Look here ! Do you know of this ? Is it found ? Do you suspect 
me?” If he had been condemned to bear the body in his arms, and 
lay it down for recognition at the feet of every one he met, it could not 
have been more constantly with him, or a cause of more monotonous and 
dismal occupation than it was in this state of his mind. 

Still he was not sorry. It was no contrition or remorse for what he 
had done that moved him ; it was nothing but alarm for his own 
security. The vague consciousness he possessed of having wrecked his 
fortune in the murderous venture, intensified his hatred and revenge, 
and made him set the greater store by what he had gained. The man 
was dead; nothing could undo that. He felt a triumph yet, in the 
reflection. 

He had kept a jealous watch on Chufiey, ever since the deed ; seldom 
leaving him but on compulsion, and then for as short intervals as 
possible. They were alone together now. It was twilight, and the 
appointed time drew near at hand. Jonas walked up and down the 
room. The old man sat in his accustomed corner. 

The slightest circumstance was matter of disquiet to the murderer, 
and he was made uneasy at this time by the absence of his wife, who 
had left home early in the afternoon, and had not returned yet. No 
tenderness for her was at the bottom of this ; but he had a misgiving 
that she might have been waylaid, and tempted into saying something 
that would criminate him when the news came. For anything he knew r 
she might have knocked at the door of his room, while he was away, 
and discovered his plot. Confound her, it was like her pale face, to be 
wandering up and down the house ! Where was she now ? 

“ She went to her good friend, Mrs. Todgers,” said the old man, when 
he asked the question with an angry oath. 

Aye ! To be sure! always stealing away into the company of that 
woman. She was no friend of his. Who could tell what devil’s mischief 
they might hatch together ! Let her be fetched home directly. 

The old man, muttering some words softly, rose as if he would have 
gone himself, but Jonas thrust him back into his chair with an impa¬ 
tient imprecation, and sent a servant-girl to fetch her. When he had 
charged her with her errand he walked to and fro again, and never 
stopped till she came back, which she did pretty soon : the way being 
short, and the woman having made good haste. 
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Well ! Where was she ? Had she come ? 

No. She had left there, full three hours. 

“ Left there ! Alone ] ” 

The messenger had not asked; taking that for granted. 

“ Curse you for a fool. Bring candles ! ” 

She had scarcely left the room, when the old clerk, who had been 
unusually observant of him ever since he had asked about his wife, came 
suddenly upon him. 

“ Give her up !” cried the old man. “ Come ! Give her up to me ! 
Tell me what you have done with her. Quick ! I have made no 
promises on that score. Tell me what you have done with her.” 

He laid his hands upon his collar as he spoke, and grasped it: 
tightly too. 

“ You shall not leave me !” cried the old man. “ I am strong enough 
to cry out to the neighbours, and I will, unless you give her up. Give 
her up to me !” 

Jonas was so dismayed and conscience-stricken, that he had not even 
hardihood enough to unclench the old man’s hands with his own; but 
stood looking at him as well as he could in the darkness, without 
moving a finger. It was as much as he could do to ask him what he 
meant. 

" I will know what you have done with her !” retorted Chuffey. “ If 
you hurt a hair of her head, you shall answer it. Poor thing ! Poor 
thing ! Where is she ?” 

“ Why, you old madman !” said Jonas, in a low voice, and with 
trembling lips. “ What Bedlam fit has come upon you now ?” 

“ It is enough to make me mad, seeing what I have seen in this 
house !” cried Chuffey. “ Where is my dear old master ! Where is his 
only son that I have nursed upon my knee, a child ! Where is she, 
she who was the last; she that I’ve seen pining day by day, and heard 
weeping in the dead of night! She was the last, the last of all my 
friends ! Heaven help me, she was the very last I” 

Seeing that the tears were stealing down his face, Jonas mustered 
courage to unclench his hands, and push him off before he answered : 

“ Did you hear me ask for her ? Did you hear me send for her 1 How 
can I give you up what I hav’n’t got, idiot! Ecod, I’d give her up to 
you and welcome, if I could ; and a precious pair you’d be !” 

“ If she has come to any harm,” cried Chuffey, “ mind ! I’m old and 
silly; but I have my memory sometimes; and if she has come to any 
harm —” 

“ Devil take you,” interrupted Jonas, but in a suppressed voice still ; 
“ what harm do you suppose she has come to ? I know no more where 
she is than you do; I wish I did. Wait till she comes home, and see; 
she can’t be long. Will that content you 1” 

“ Mind !” exclaimed the old man. “ Not a hair of her head ! not a 
hair of her head ill used ! I won’t bear it. I—I—have borne it too 
long, J onas. I am silent, but I—I—I can speak. I—I—I can speak—” 
he stammered, as he crept back to his chair, and turned a threatening, 
though a feeble, look upon him. 

“ You can speak, can you !” thought Jonas. “So, so, we’ll stop your 

p p 2 
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speaking. It’s well I knew of this in good time. Prevention is better 
than cure.” 

He had made a poor show of playing the Bully and evincing a desire 
to conciliate at the same time, but was so afraid of the old man that 
great drops had started out upon his brow; and they stood there yet. 
His unusual tone of voice and agitated manner had sufficiently expressed 
his fear; but his face would have done so now, without that aid, as he 
again walked to and fro, glancing at him by the candle-light. 

He stopped at the window to think. An opposite shop was lighted 
up; and the tradesman and a customer were reading some printed bill 
together across the counter. The sight brought him back, instantly, to 
the occupation he had forgotten. “ Look here I Do you know of this ? 
Is it found h Do you suspect me ?” 

A hand upon the door. “ What’s that! ” 

“ A pleasant evenin,” said the voice of Mrs. Gamp, “ though warm, 
which, bless you Mr. Chuzzlewit, we must expect when cowcumbers is 
three for twopence. How does Mr. Chuffey find his self to-night, Sir ?” 

Mrs. Gamp kept particularly close to the door in saying this, and 
curtseyed more than usual. She did not appear to be quite so much at 
her ease as she generally was. 

“Get him to his room,” said Jonas, walking up to her, and speaking 
in her ear. “ He has been raving to-night—stark mad. Don’t talk 
while he’s here, but come down again.” 

“ Poor sweet dear! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, with uncommon tenderness. 
“ He’s all of a tremble.” 

“ Well he may be,” said Jonas, “after the mad fit he has had. Get 
him up stairs.” 

She was by this time assisting him to rise. 

“ There’s my blessed old chick ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, in a tone that 
was at once soothing and encouraging. “ There's my darlin’ Mr. Chuffey! 
Now come up to your own room, Sir, and lay down on your bed a bit; 
for you ’re a shakin’ all over, as if your precious jints was hung upon 
wires. That’s a good creetur ! come with Sairey !” 

“ Is she come home ?” inquired the old man. 

“ She ’ll be here directly minnit,” returned Mrs. Gamp. “ Come with 
Sairey, Mr. Chuffey. Come with your own Sairey !” 

The good woman had no reference to any female in the world in pro¬ 
mising this speedy advent of the person for whom Mr. Chuffey inquired, 
but merely threw it out as a means of pacifying the old man. It had 
its effect, for he permitted her to lead him away; and they quitted the 
room together. 

Jonas looked out of the window again. They were still reading 
the printed paper in the shop opposite, and a third man had joined in the 
perusal. What could it be, to interest them so ? 

A dispute or discussion seemed to arise among them, for they all looked 
up from their reading together, and one of the three, who had been 
glancing over the shoulder of another, stepped back to explain or illus¬ 
trate some action by his gestures. 

Horror ! How like the blow he had struck in the wood ! 

It beat him from the window as if it had lighted on himself. As he 
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staggered into a cliair lie thought of the change in Mrs. Gamp, exhibited 
in her new-born tenderness to her charge. Was that because it was 
found !—because she knew of it ?—because she suspected him h 

“ Mr. Chuffey is a lyin’ down,” said Mrs. Gamp, returning, “ and 
much good may it do him, Mr. Chuzzlewit, which harm it can’t and 
good it may : be joyful!” 

“ Sit down,” said Jonas, hoarsely, “ and let us get this business done. 

“ Where is the other woman V 9 

“ The other person’s with him now,” she answered. 

“ That’s right,” said Jonas. “ He is not fit to be left to himself. 
Why, he fastened on me to-night; here, upon my coat; like a savage 
dog. Old as he is, and feeble as he is usually, I had some trouble to 
shake him off. You—Hush !—It’s nothing. You told me the other 
woman’s name. I forget it.” 

“ I mentioned Betsey Prig,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ She is to be trusted, is she V 9 

“ That she ain’t!” said Mrs. Gamp ; “nor have I brought her, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit. I’ve brought another, which engages to give every satige- 
faction.” 

“ What is her name V 9 asked Jonas. 

Mrs. Gamp looked at him in an odd way without returning any 
answer, but appeared to understand the question too. 

“ Yv r hat is her name V 9 repeated J onas. 

“ Her name,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ is Harris.” 

It was extraordinary how much effort it cost Mrs. Gamp to pronounce 
the name she was commonly so ready with. She made some three or 
four gasps before she could get it out; and, when she had uttered it, 
pressed her hand upon her side, and turned up her eyes, as if she were 
going to faint away. But, knowing her to labour under a complication 
of internal disorders, which rendered a few drops of spirits indispensable 
at certain times to her existence, and which came on very strong when 
that remedy was not at hand, Jonas merely supposed her to be the 
victim of one of these attacks. 

“ Well! ” he said, hastily, for he felt how incapable he was of confining 
his wandering attention to the subject. “You and she have arranged 
to take care of him, have you V 9 

Mrs. Gamp replied in the affirmative, and softly discharged herself of 
her familiar phrase, “ Turn and turn about \ one off, one on.' But she 
spoke so tremulously that she felt called upon to add, “ which fiddle- 
strings is weakness to expredge my nerves this night!” 

Jonas stopped to listen. Then said, hurriedly : 

“We shall not quarrel about terms. Let them be the same as they 
were before. Keep him close, and keep him quiet. He must be 
restrained. He has got it in his head to-night that my wife’s dead, and 
has been attacking me as if I had killed her. It’s—it’s common 
with mad people to take the worst fancies of those they like best. 
Is n’t it!” 

Mrs. Gamp assented with a short groan. 

“ Keep him close, then, or in one of his fits he ’ll be doing me a 
mischief. And don’t trust him at any time; for when he seems most 
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rational, he’s wildest in his talk. But that you know already. Let me 
see the other.” 

“ The t’other person, Sir ?” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ Ay ! Go you to him and send the other. Quick ! I’m busy.” 

Mrs. Gamp took two or three backward steps towards the door, and 
stopped there. 

“ It is your wishes, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” she said, in a sort of quavering 
croak, “ to see the t’other person. Is it 1 ” 

But the ghastly change in Jonas told her that the other person was 
already seen. Before she could look round towards the door, she was 
put aside by old Martin’s hand; and ChufFey and John Westlock 
entered with him. 

“ Let no one leave the house,” said Martin. “ This man is my 
brother’s son. Ill met, ill-trained, ill-begotten. If he moves from the 
spot on which he stands, or speaks a word above his breath to any 
person here, fling up the window, and call for help !” 

“ What right have you to give such directions in this house ? ” asked 
Jonas faintly. 

“ The right of your wrong-doing. Come in there ! ” 

An irrepressible exclamation burst from the lips of Jonas, as Lewsome 
entered at the door. It was not a grcan, or a shriek, or a word, but 
was wholly unlike any sound that had ever fallen on the ears of those 
who heard it, while at the same time it was the most sharp and terrible 
expression of what was working in his guilty breast, that nature could 
have invented. 

He had done murder for this ! He had girdled himself about with 
perils, agonies of *mind, innumerable fears, for this ! He had hidden 
his secret in the wood; pressed and stamped it down into the bloody 
ground; and here it started up when least expected, miles upon miles 
away ; known to many ; proclaiming itself from the lips of an old man 
who had renewed his strength and vigour as by a miracle, to give it 
voice against him ! 

He leaned his hand on the back of a chair, and looked at them. It 
was in vain to try to do so, scornfully; or with his usual insolence. He 
required the chair for his support. But he made a struggle for it. 

“ I know that fellow,” he said, fetching his breath at every word, and 
pointing his trembling finger towards Lewsome. “ He’s the greatest 
liar alive. What’s his last tale ? Ha, ha ! You’re rare fellows, too ! 
Why, that uncle of mine is childish ; he’s even a greater child than his 
brother, my father, was, in his old age; or than Chufley is. What the 
devil do you mean,” he added, looking fiercely at John Westlock and 
Mark Tapley (the latter had entered with Lewsome), “ by coming here, 
and bringing two idiots and a knave with you to take my house by 
storm. Hallo, there ! Open the door ! Turn these strangers out! ” 

“ I tell you what,” cried Mr. Tapley, coming forward, “ if it was n’t 
for your name, I’d drag you through the streets of my own accord, and 
single-handed, I would ! Ah, I would ! Don’t try and look bold at 
me. You can’t do it! Now go on, Sir,” this was to old Martin. “Bring 
the murderin’ wagabond upon his knees ! If he wants noise, he shall 
have enough of it; for as sure as he’s a shiverin’ from head to foot, I ’ll 
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raise a uproar at this winder that shall bring half London in. Go on Sir t 
Let Lim try me once, and see whether I’m a man of my word or not.” 

With that, Mark folded his arms, and took his seat upon the window- 
ledge, with an air of general preparation for anything, which seemed to 
imply that he was equally ready to jump out himself, or to throw Jonas 
out, upon receiving the slightest hint that it would be agreeable to the 
company. 

Old Martin turned to Lewsome : 

“ This is the man,” he said, extending his hand towards Jonas. “ Is it ?” 

“ You need do no more than look at him to be sure of that, or of the 
truth of what I have said,” was the reply. “ He is my witness.” 

“ Oh, brother l” cried old Martin, clasping his hands and lifting up 
his eyes. “ Oh, brother, brother ! Were we strangers half our lives 
that you might breed a wretch like this, and I make life a desert by 
withering every flower that grew about me ! Is it the natural end of 
your precepts and mine, that this should be the creature of your rearing, 
training, teaching, hoarding, striving for : and I the means of bringing 
him to punishment, when nothing can repair the wasted past!” 

He sat down upon a chair as he spoke, and turning away his face, was 
silent for a few moments. Then with recovered energy he proceeded: 

“ But the accursed harvest of our mistaken lives shall be trodden 
down. It is not too late for that. You are confronted with this man, 
yon monster there; not to be spared, but to be dealt with justly. Hear 
what he says ! Reply, be silent, contradict, repeat, defy, do what you 
please. My course shall be the same. Go on ! And you,” he said to 
Chuffey, “ for the love of your old friend, speak out, good fellow ! ” 

“ I have been silent for his love ! ” cried the old man. “ He urged 
me to it. He made me promise it, upon his dying bed. I never would 
have spoken, but for your finding out so much. I have thought about 
it ever since : I could n’t help that : and sometimes I have had it all 
before me in a dream: but in the day-time, not in sleep. Is there such 
a kind of dream?” said Chuffey, looking anxiously in old Martin’s face. 

As Martin made him an encouraging reply, he listened attentively to 
his voice ; and smiled. 

“ Ah, ay!” he cried. “ He often spoke to me like that. We were at 
school together, he and I. I could n’t turn against his son, you know— 
his only son, Mr. Chuzzlewit! ” 

“ I would to heaven you had been his son !” said Martin. 

u You speak so like my dear old master,” cried the old man with a 
childish delight, “ that I almost think I hear him. I can hear you 
quite as well as I used to hear him. It makes me young again. He 
never spoke unkindly to me, and I always understood him. I could 
always see him too, though my sight was dim. Well, well! He’s dead, 
he’s dead. He was very good to me, my dear old master ! ” 

He shook his head mournfully over the brothers hand. At this 
moment Mark, who had been glancing out of the window, left the room. 

“ I could n’t turn against his only son, you know,” said Chuffey. “ He 
has nearly driven me to do it sometimes ; he very nearly did to-night. 
Ah !” cried the old man, with a sudden recollection of the cause. “ Where 
is she ! She’s not come home !” 
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“Do you mean his wife V 9 said Mr. Chuzzlewit. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I have removed her. She is in my care, and will be spared the 
present knowledge of what is passing here. She has known misery 
enough, without that addition.” 

Jonas heard this with a sinking heart. He knew that they were on 
his heels, and felt that they were resolute to run him to destruction. 
Inch by inch the ground beneath him was sliding from his feet; faster 
and faster the encircling ruin contracted and contracted towards himself, 
its wicked centre, until it should close in and crush him. 

And now he heard the voice of his accomplice stating to his face, 
with every circumstance of time and place and incident; and openly 
proclaiming, with no reserve, suppression, passion, or concealment; all 
the truth. The truth, which nothing would keep down; which blood 
would not smother, and earth would not hide ; the truth, whose terrible 
inspiration seemed to change dotards into strong men ; and on whose 
avenging wings, one whom he had supposed to be at the extremest corner 
of the earth came swooping down upon him. 

He tried to deny it, but his tongue would not move. He conceived 
some desperate thought of rushing away, and tearing through the streets; 
but his limbs would as little answer to his will as his stark, stiff, staring 
face. All this time the voice went slowly on, denouncing him. It was 
as if every drop of blood in the wood had found a voice to jeer him with. 

TV hen it ceased, another voice took up the tale, but strangely : for the 
old clerk, who had watched, and listened to the whole, and had wrung 
his hands from time to time, as if he knew its truth and could confirm 
it, broke in with these words : 

“ Ho, no, no ! you ’re wrong ; you ’re wrong—all wrong together I 
Have patience, for the truth is only known to me !” 

“ How can that be,” said his old master’s brother, “ after what you 
have heard ? Besides, you said just now, above-stairs, when I told you 
of the accusation against him, that you knew he was his father’s 
murderer.” 

“ Ay, yes ! and so he was !” cried Chuffey, wildly. “ But not as you 
suppose—not as you suppose. Stay ! Give me a moment’s time. I 
have it all here—all here ! It was foul, foul, cruel, bad; but not as you 
suppose. Stay, stay ! ” 

He put. his hands up to his head, as if it throbbed or pained him. 
After looking about him in a wandering and vacant manner for some 
moments, his eyes rested upon Jonas, when they kindled up with sudden 
recollection and intelligence. 

a 1 es ! ” cried old Chuffey, “ yes ! That’s how it was. It’s all upon 
me now. He—he got up from his bed before he died, to be sure, to say 
that he forgave him ; and he came down with me into this room; and 
when he saw him—his only son, the son he loved—his speech forsook 
him : he had no speech for what he knew—and no one understood him 
except me. But I did—I did ! ” 

Old Martin regarded him in amazement; so did his companions. Mrs. 
Gamp, who had said nothing yet; but had kept two-thirds of herself 
behind the door, ready for escape, and one-third in the room, ready for 
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siding with the strongest party • came a little further in and remarked, 
with a sob, that Mr. Chuffey was “ the sweetest old creetur goin’.” 

“ He bought the stuff,” said Chuffey, stretching out his arm towards 
Jonas, while an unwonted fire shone in his eye, and lightened up his 
face; “ he bought the stuff, no doubt, as you have heard, and brought it 
home. He mixed the stuff—look at him !—w r ith some sweetmeat in a 
jar, exactly as the medicine for his father’s cough was mixed, and put it 
in a drawer; in that drawer yonder; in the desk; he knows which 
drawer I mean ! He kept it there locked up. But his courage failed 
him, or his heart was touched—my God ! 1 hope it w r as his heart! lie 
was his only son !—and he did not put it in the usual place, where my 
old master would have taken it twenty times a-day.” 

The trembling figure of the old man shook with the strong emotions 
that possessed him. But, with the same light in his eye, and with his 
arm outstretched, and with his gray hair stirring on his head, he seemed 
to grow in size, and was like a man inspired. Jonas shrunk from look¬ 
ing at him, and cowered down into the chair by which he had held. It 
seemed as if this tremendous Truth could make the dumb speak. 

“ I know it every word now ! ” cried Chuffey. " Every word ! He 
put it in that drawer, as I have said. He went so often there, and was 
so secret, that his father took notice of it; and when he was out, had it 
opened. We were there together, and we found the mixture—Mr. 
Chuzzlewit and I. He took it into his possession, and made light of it 
at the time ; but in the night he came to my bedside, weeping, and told 
me that his own son had it in his mind to poison him. ‘ Oh, Chuff! 5 
he said, * oh, dear old Chuff! a voice came into my room to-night, and 
told me that this crime began with me. It began when I taught him to 
be too covetous of what I have to leave, and made the expectation of it 
his great business !’ Those were his words ; ay, they are his very ivords ! 
If he was a hard man now and then, it was for his only son. He 
loved his only son, and he was always good to me ! ” 

Jonas listened with increased attention. Hope was breaking in upon 
him. 

“ ‘ He shall not weary for my death, Chuff that was what he said 
next,” pursued the old clerk, as he wiped his eyes ; “ that was what he 
said next, crying like a little child : ‘ He shall not weary for my death, 
Chuff. He shall have it now ; he shall marry where he has a fancy, 
Chuff, although it don’t please me; and you and I will go away and live 
upon a little. I alw r ays loved him ; perhaps he ’ll love me then. It’s 
a dreadful thing to have my own child thirsting for my death. But I 
might have known it. I have sown, and I must reap. He shall believe 
that I am taking this ; and when I see that he is sorry, and has all he 
w r ants, I ’ll tell him that I found it out, and I ’ll forgive him. He ’ll 
make a better man of his own son, and be a better man himself, 
perhaps, Chuff! ’ ” 

Poor Chuffey paused to dry his eyes again. Old Martin’s face was 
hidden in his hands. Jonas listened still more keenly, and his breast 
heaved like a swollen water, but with hope. With growing hope. 

“ My dear old master made believe next day,” said Chuffey, “ that he 
had opened the drawer by mistake with a key from the bunch, which 
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happened to fit it (we had one made and hung upon it) ; and that he had 
been surprised to find his fresh supply of cough medicine in such a 
place, but supposed it had been put there in a hurry when the drawer 
stood open. We burnt it; but his son believed that he was taking it—he 
knows he did. Once Mr. Chuzzlewit, to try him, took heart to say it 
had a strange taste ; and he got up directly, and went out.” 

Jonas gave a short, dry cough ; and, changing his position for an 
easier one, folded his arms without looking at them, though they could 
now see his face. 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit wrote to her father; I mean the father of the poor 
thing who’s his wife;” said Chuffey; “ and got him to come up: intend¬ 
ing to hasten on the marriage. But his mind, like mine, went a little 
wrong through grief, and then his heart broke. He sank and altered 
from the time when he came to me in the night; and never held up 
his head again. It was only a few days, but he had never changed 
so much in twice the years. ‘ Spare him, Chuff! ’ he said, before 
he died. They were the only words he could speak. ‘ Spare him, 
Chuff 1’ I promised him I would. I’ve tried to do it. He’s his only 
son.” 

In hi3 recollection of the last scene in his old friend’s life, poor 
Chuffey’s voice, which had grown weaker and weaker, quite deserted 
him. Making a motion with his hand, as if he would have said that 
Anthony had taken it, and had died with it in his, he retreated to the 
corner where he usually concealed his sorrows ; and was silent. 

Jonas could look at his company now, and vauntingly too. “Well!” 
he said, after a pause. “ Are you satisfied ? Or have you any more of 
your plots to broach ? Why that fellow, Lewsome, can invent ’em for 
you by the score. Is this all ? Have you nothing else 1” 

Old Martin looked at him steadily. 

“ Whether you are what you seemed to be at Pecksniff’s, or are some¬ 
thing else and a mountebank, I don’t know and I don’t care,” said Jonas, 
looking downward with a smile, “ but I don’t want you here. You were 
here so often when your brother was alive, and were always so fond of him 
(your dear dear brother and you would have been cuffing one another 
before this, ecod !) that I’m not surprised at your being attached to the 
place ; but the place is not attached to you, and you can’t leave it too 
soon, though you may leave it too late. And for my wife, old man, send 
her home straight, or it will be the worse for her. Pla ha ! You carry 
it with a high hand too ! But it isn’t hanging yet for a man to keep 
a penn’orth of poison for his own purposes, and have it taken from him 
by two old crazy jolter-heads who go and act a play about it. Ha, 
ha ! Do you see the door?” 

His base triumph, struggling with his cowardice, and, shame, and 
guilt, was so detestable, that they turned away from him, as if he were 
some obscene and filthy animal, repugnant to the sight. And here that 
last, black crime was busy with him too ; working within him to his 
perdition. But for that, the old clerk’s story might have touched him, 
though never so lightly ; but for that, the sudden removal of so great a 
load might have brought about some wholesome change even in him. 
With that deed done, however; with that unnecessary wasteful danger 
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haunting him; despair was in his very triumph and relief: wild, 
ungovernable, raging despair, for the uselessness of the peril into which 
he had plunged; despair that hardened him and maddened him, and 
set his teeth a grinding in the moment of his exultation. 

“ My good friend ! ” said Martin, laying his hand on Chuffey’s sleeve. 
“ This is no place for you to remain in. Come with me.” 

“ Just his old way !” cried ChufFey, looking up into his face. “ I 
almost believe it’s Mr. Chuzzlewit alive again. Yes ! Take me with 
you ! Stay though, stay.” 

“ For whatP’ asked Martin. 

" I cant leave her, poor thing !” said ChufFey. “ She has been very 
good to me. I can’t leave her, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Thank you kindly. 
I’ll remain here. I hav’n’t long to remain ; it’s no great matter.” 

As he meekly shook his poor, gray head, and thanked old Martin 
in these words, Mrs. Gamp, now entirely in the room, was affected to 
tears. 

“ The mercy as it is ! ” she said, “ as sech a dear, good, reverend 
creetur, never got into the cludges of Betsey Prig, which but for 
me he would have done, undoubted : facts bein stubborn and not easy 
drove ! ” 

“ You heard me speak to you just now, old man,” said Jonas to 
his uncle. “ I ’ll have no more tampering with my people, man or 
woman. Do you see the door ( l ” 

“ Do you see the door P’ returned the voice of Mark, coming from 
that direction. “ Look at it ! ” 

He looked, and his gaze was nailed there. Fatal, ill-omened, blighted 
thresh-hold, cursed by his father’s footsteps in his dying hour, cursed 
by his young wife’s sorrowing tread, cursed by the daily shadow of the 
old clerk’s figure, cursed by the crossing of his murderer’s feet—what 
men were standing in the doorway ! 

Nadgett, foremost. 

Hark ! It came on, roaring like a sea! Hawkers burst into the 
street, crying it up and down ; windows were thrown open that the 
inhabitants might hear it; people stopped to listen in the road and 
on the pavement; the bells, the same bells began to ring : tumbling 
over one another in a dance of boisterous joy at the discovery (that was 
the sound they had in his distempered thoughts), and making their airy 
playground rock. 

“ That is the man,” said Nadgett. “ By the window ! ” 

Three others came in, laid hands upon him, and secured him. It 
was so quickly done, that he had not lost sight of the informer’s face for 
an instant when his wrists were manacled together. 

“ Murder,” said Nadgett, looking round on the astonished group. 
xi Let no one interfere.” 

The sounding street repeated Murder. Barbarous and dreadful 
Murder; Murder, Murder, Murder. Bolling on from house to house, and 
echoing from stone to stone, until the voices died away into the distant 
hum, which seemed to mutter the same word. 

They all stood silent: listening, and gazing in each other’s faces, as 
the noise passed on. 
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Martin was the first to speak. “ What terrible history is this ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Ask him” said Nadgett. “ You ’re his friend, Sir. He can tell 
you, if he will. He knows more of it than I do, though I know much.” 

“ How do you know much ? ” 

“ I have not been watching him so long for nothing,” returned 
Nadgett. “ I never watched a man so close as I have watched him.” 

Another of the phantom forms of this terrific Truth ! Another of the 
many shapes in which it started up about him, out of vacancy. This 
man, of all men in the world, a spy upon him ; this man, changing his 
identity : casting off his shrinking, purblind, unobservant character, 
and springing up into a watchful enemy ! The dead man might have 
come out of his grave, and not confounded and appalled him so. 

The game was up. The race was at an end ; the rope was woven for 
his neck. If by a miracle he could escape from this strait, he had but 
to turn his face another way, no matter where, and there would rise 
some new avenger front to front with him : some infant in an hour 
grown old, or old man in an hour grown young, or blind man with his 
sight restored, or deaf man with his hearing given him. There was no 
chance. He sank down in a heap against the wall, and never hoped 
again, from that moment. 

“I am not his friend, although I have the dishonour to be his 
relative,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ You may speak to me. Where have 
you watched, and what have you seen ^ ” 

“ I have watched in many places,” returned Nadgett, “ night and 
day. I have watched him lately, almost without rest or relief: ” his 
anxious face and bloodshot eyes confirmed it. “ I little thought to what 
my watching w^as to lead. As little as he did when he slipped out in the 
night, dressed in those clothes which he afterwards sunk in a bundle at 
London Bridge! ” 

Jonas moved upon the ground like a man in bodily torture. He 
uttered a suppressed groan, as if he had been wounded by some cruel 
weapon; and plucked at the iron band upon his wrists, as though (his 
hands being free) he would have torn himself. 

“ Steady, kinsman !” said the chief officer of the party. “ Don’t be 
violent.” 

“ Whom do you call kinsman 1 ” asked old Martin sternly. 

“ You,” said the man, “ among others.” 

Martin turned his scrutinising gaze upon him. He was sitting lazily 
across a chair with his arms resting on the back j eating nuts, and 
throwing the shells out of window as he cracked them, which he still 
continued to do, while speaking. 

“ Ay,” he said, with a sulky nod. “ You may deny your nephews till 
you die ; but Chevy Slyme is Chevy Slyme still, all the world over. 
Perhaps even you may feel it some disgrace to your own blood to be 
employed in this way. I’m to be bought off.” 

“ At every turn 1 ?” cried Martin. “Self, self, self. Everyone among 
them for himself! ” 

“ You had better save one or two among them the trouble then, and 
be for them as well as yowse If,” replied his nephew. “ Look here at 
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me ! Can you see the man of your family,, who has more talent in his 
little finger than all the rest in their united brains, dressed as a police 
officer, without being ashamed ? I took up with this trade on purpose 
to shame you. I did n’t think I should have to make a capture in the 
family, though.” 

“If your debauchery, and that of your chosen friends, has really 
brought you to this level,” returned the old man, “keep it. You are 
living honestly, I hope ; and that’s something .” 

« Don’t he hard upon my chosen friends,” returned Slyme, “ for they 
were sometimes your chosen friends too. Don’t say you never employed 
my friend Tigg, for I know better. We quarrelled upon it.” 

«I hired the fellow,” retorted Mr. Chuzzlewit, “ and I paid him.” 

“ It’s well you paid him,” said his nephew, “ for it would be too late 
to do so now. He has given his receipt in full: or had it forced from 
him rather.” 

The old man looked at him as if he were curious to know what he 
meant, but scorned to prolong their conversation. 

“ I have always expected that he and I would be brought together 
again in the course of business,” said Slyme, taking a fresh handful of 
nuts from his pocket, “ but I thought he would be wanted for some 
swindling job : it never entered my head that I should hold a warrant 
for the apprehension of his murderer.” 

“ His murderer ! ” cried Mr. Chuzzlewit, looking from one to another. 

“ His or Mr. Montague’s,” said Nadgett. “ They are the same, I am 
told. I accuse him yonder of the murder of Mr. Montague, who was 
found last night, killed, in a wood. You will ask me why I accuse him, 
as you have already asked me how I know so much. I ’ll tell you. It 
can’t remain a secret long.” 

The ruling passion of the man expressed itself even then, in the tone 
of regret in which he deplored the approaching publicity of what he 
knew. 

“ I told you I had watched him,” he proceeded. “ I was instructed 
to do so by Mr. Montague, in whose employment I have been for some 
time. We had our suspicions of him ; and you know what they pointed 
at, for you have been discussing it since we have been waiting here, outside 
the room. If you care to hear, now it’s all over, in what our suspicions 
began, I ’ll tell you plainly : in a quarrel (it first came to our ears 
through a hint of his own) between him and another office in which his 
father’s life was insured, and which had so much doubt and distrust upon 
the subject, that he compounded with them, and took half the money ; 
and was glad to do it. Bit by bit, I ferreted out more circumstances 
against him, and not a few. It required a little patience ; but it’s my 
calling. I found the nurse—here she is to confirm me; I found the 
doctor, I found the undertaker, I found the undertaker’s man. I found 
out how the old gentleman there, Mr. Chuffey, had behaved at the 
funeral ; and I found out what this man,” touching Lewsome on the 
arm, “ had talked about in his fever. I found out how he conducted 
himself before his fathers death, and how since, and how at the time ; 
and writing it all down, and putting it carefully together, made case 
enough, for Mr. Montague to tax him with the crime, which (as he 
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himself believed until to-night) he had committed. I was by when this 
was done. You see him now. He is only worse than he was then.” 

Oh, miserable, miserable fool! oh, insupportable, excruciating torture ! 
To find alive and active—a party to it all—the brain and right-hand of 
the secret he had thought to crush ! In whom, though he had walled 
the murdered man up, by enchantment in a rock, the story would have 
lived and walked abroad"! He tried to stop his ears with his fettered 
arms, that he might shut out the rest. 

As he crouched upon the floor, they drew away from him as if a 
pestilence were in his breath. They fell off, one by one, from that part 
of the room, leaving him alone upon the ground. Even those who had 
him in their keeping shunned him, and (with the exception of Slyme, 
who was still occupied with his nuts) kept apart. 

“ From that garret-window opposite,” said Nadgett, pointing across 
the narrow street, “ I have watched this house and him for days and 
nights. From that garret-window opposite I saw him return home, 
alone, from a journey on which he had set out with Mr. Montague. 
That was my token that Mr. Montague’s end was gained ; and I might 
rest easy on my watch, though I was not to leave it until he dismissed 
me. But, standing at the door opposite, after dark that same night, I 
saw a countryman steal out of this house, by a side-door in the court, 
who had never entered it. I knew his walk, and that it was himself) 
disguised. I followed him immediately. I lost him on the western road, 
still travelling westward.” 

Jonas looked up at him for an instant, and muttered an oath. 

“ I could not comprehend what this meant,” said Nadgett; tc but, 
having seen so much, I resolved to see it out, and through. And I did. 
Learning, on inquiry at his house from his wife, that he was supposed to 
be sleeping in the room from which I had seen him go out, and that he 
had given strict orders not to be disturbed, I knew that he was coming 
back; and for his coming back I watched. I kept my watch in the 
street—in doorways, and such places—all that night; at the same 
window, all next day; and when night came on again, in the street once 
more. For I knew he would come back, as he had gone out, when this 
part of the town was empty. He did. Early in the morning, the same 
countryman came creeping, creeping, creeping home.” 

“ Look sharp !” interposed Slyme, who had now finished his nuts. 
“ This is quite irregular, Mr. Nadgett.” 

“ I kept at the window all day,” said Nadgett, without heeding him. 
“ I think I never closed my eyes. At night, I saw him come out with 
a bundle. I followed him again. He went down the steps at London 
Bridge, and sunk it in the river. I now began to entertain some serious 
fears, and made a communication to the Police, which caused that bundle 
to be—” 

“ To be fished up,” interrupted Slyme. “ Be alive, Mr. Nadgett.” 

“It contained the dress I had seen him wear,” said Nadgett; “stained 
with clay, and spotted with blood. Information of the murder was 
received in town last night. The wearer of that dress is already known 
to have been seen near the place ; to have been lurking in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and to have alighted from a coach coming from that part of 
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the country, at a time exactly tallying with the very minute when I saw 
him returning home. The warrant has been out, and these officers 
have been with me some hours. We chose our time; and seeing you 
come in, and seeing this person at the window—” 

“ Beckoned to him,” said Mark, taking up the thread of the narrative, 
on hearing this allusion to himself, “ to open the door; which he did 
with a deal of pleasure.” 

“That’s all at present,” said Nadgett, putting up his great pocket- 
book, which from mere habit he had produced when he began his revela¬ 
tion, and had kept in his hand all the time; “ but there is plenty more 
to come. You asked me for the facts so far; I have related them, and 
need not detain these gentlemen any longer. Are you ready, Mr. Slyme V* 

“ And something more,” replied that worthy, rising. “ If you walk 
round to the office, we shall be there as soon as you. Tom ! Get a coach!”' 

The officer to whom he spoke departed for that purpose. Old Martin 
lingered for a few moments, as if he would have addressed some words 
to Jonas; but looking round, and seeing him still seated on the floor, 
rocking himself in a savage manner to and fro, took Chuffey’s arm, and 
slowly followed Nadgett out. John Westlock and Mark Tapley accompa¬ 
nied them. Mrs. Gamp had tottered out first, for the better display of her 
feelings, in a kind of walking swoon ; for Mrs. Gamp performed swoons 
of different sorts, upon a moderate notice, as Mr. Mould did Funerals. 

“ Ha l” muttered Slyme, looking after them. “ Uptfn my soul! As 
insensible of being disgraced by having such a nephew as myself, in such 
a situation, as he was of my being an honour and a credit to the family! 
That’s the return I get for having humbled my spirit—such a spirit as 
mine—to earn a livelihood, is it ?” 

He got up from his chair, and kicked it away indignantly. 

“ And such a livelihood too ! When there are hundreds of men, 
not fit to hold a candle to me, rolling in carriages and living on their 
fortunes. Upon my soul it’s a nice world ! ” 

His eyes encountered Jonas, who looked earnestly towards him, and 
moved his lips as if he were whispering. 

“ Eh ? ” said Slyme. 

Jonas glanced at the attendant whose back was towards him, and 
made a clumsy motion with his bound hands towards the door. 

“ Humph ! ” said Slyme, thoughtfully. “ I could n’t hope to dis¬ 
grace him into anything when you have shot so far ahead of me though. 
I forgot that.” 

Jonas repeated the same look and gesture. 

“ Jack ! ” said Slyme. 

“ Hallo ! ” returned his man. 

“ Go down to the door, ready for the coach. Call out when it comes. 
I’d rather have you there. Now then,” he added, turning hastily to 
J onas, when the man was gone. “ What’s the matter 1 ” 

Jonas essayed to rise. 

“ Stop a bit,” said Slyme. “ It’s not so easy when your wrists are 
tight together. Now then ! Up ! What is it ? ” 

“ P ut 7 our hand in my pocket. Here ! The breast-pocket, on the 
left! ” said J onas. 
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He did so ; and drew out a purse. 

“ There’s a hundred pound in it,” said Jonas, whose words were almost 
unintelligible; as his face, in its pallor and agony, was scarcely human. 

Slyme looked at him ; gave it into his hands ; and shook his head. 

“ I can’t. I daren’t. I couldn’t if I dared. Those fellows below-” 

" Escape’s impossible,” said J onas. “ I know it. One hundred 

pound for only five minutes in the next room! ” 

“ What to do ! ” he asked. 

The face of his prisoner as he advanced to whisper in his ear, made 
him recoil involuntarily. But he stopped and listened to him. The 
words were few, hut his own face changed as he heard them. 

“ I have it about me,” said Jonas, putting his hands to his throat, as 
though whatever he referred to, were hidden in his neck-kerchief. “ How 
should you know of it ? How could you know ? A hundred pound for 
only five minutes in the next room ! The time’s passing. Speak ! ” 

“ It would be more—more creditable to the family,” observed Slyme, 
with trembling lips. “ I wish you had n’t told me half so much. Less 
would have served your purpose. You might have kept it to yourself.” 

“ A hundred pound for only five minutes in the next room! Speak! ” 
cried Jonas, desperately. 

He took the purse. Jonas with a wild unsteady step, retreated to 
the door in the glass partition. 

“ Stop ! ” cried Slyme, catching at his skirts. “ I don’t know about 
this. Yet it must end so at last. Are you guilty 1 ” 

“ Yes ! ” said Jonas. 

“ Are the proofs as they were told just now 1 ” 

“ Yes ! ” said Jonas. 

“ Will you—will you engage to say a—a Prayer, or something of that 
sort ? ” faltered Slyme. 

Jonas broke from him without replying, and closed the door between 
them. 

Slyme listened at the keyhole. After that, he crept away on tiptoe, 
as far off as he could ; and looked awfully towards the place. He was 
roused by the arrival of the coach, and their letting down the steps. 

“ He’s getting a few things together,” he said, leaning out of window, 
and speaking to the two men below, who stood in the full light of a 
street-lamp. “ Keep your eye upon the back, one of you, for form’s sake.” 

One of the men withdrew into the court. The other, seating him¬ 
self on the steps of the coach, remained in conversation with Slyme at 
the window: who perhaps had risen to be his superior, in virtue of his 
old propensity (once so much lauded by the murdered man) of being 
always round the corner. A useful habit in his present calling. 

“ Where is he ? ” asked the man. 

Slyme looked into the room for an instant and gave his head a jerk, 
as much as to say, “ Close at hand. I see him.” 

“ He's booked,” observed the man. 

“ Through,” said Slyme. 

They looked at each other, and up and down the street. The 
man on the coach-steps took his hat off, and put it on again, and 
whistled a little. 
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“ I say ! lie *s taking his time ! ” he remonstrated. 

“ I allowed him five minutes,” said Slyme. “ Time’s more than up, 
though. 111 bring him down.” 

He withdrew from the window accordingly, and walked on tiptoe to the 
door in the partition. He listened. There was not a sound within. 
He set the candles near it, that they might shine through the glass. 

It was not easy, he found, to make up his mind to the opening of the 
door. But he flung it wide open suddenly, and with a noise ; then 
retreated. After peeping in and listening again, he entered. 

He started back as his eyes met those of Jonas, standing in an angle 
of the wall, and staring at him. His neck-kerchief was off; his face was 
ashy pale. 

“ You ’re too soon,” said Jonas, with an abject whimper. “ I’ve not 
had time. I have not been able to do it. I—five minutes more—two 
minutes more !—Only one ! ” 

Slyme gave him no reply, but thrusting the purse upon him and 
forcing it back into his pocket, called up his men. 

He whined, and cried, and cursed, and entreated them, and struggled, 
and submitted, in the same breath, and had no power to stand. But 
they got him away and into the coach, where they put him on a seat, 
but he soon fell moaning down among the straw at the bottom, and lay 
there. 

The two men were with him ; Slyme being on the box with the 
driver; and they let him lie. Happening to pass a fruiterer’s on their 
way; the door of which was open, though the shop was by this time 
shut; one of them remarked how faint the peaches smelt. 

The other assented at the moment, but presently stooped down in 
quick alarm, and looked at the prisoner. 

“ Stop the coach ! He has poisoned himself! The smell comes from 
this bottle in his hand!” 

The hand had shut upon it tight. With that rigidity of grasp with 
which no living man, in the full strength and energy of life, can clutch 
a prize he has won. 

They dragged him out, into the dark street; but jury, judge, and 
hangman could have done no more, and could do nothing now. Dead, 
dead, dead. 


CHAPTER LII. 

IN WHICH THE TABLES ARE TURNED, COMPLETELY UPSIDE DOWN. 

Old Martin’s cherished projects, so long hidden in his own breast, so 
frequently in danger of abrupt disclosure through the bursting forth of 
the indignation he had hoarded up, during his residence with Mr. 
Pecksniff, were retarded, but not beyond a few hours, by the occurrences 
just now related. Stunned, as he had been at first by the intelligence 
conveyed to him through Tom Pinch and John Westlock, of the supposed 
manner of his brother’s death; overwhelmed as he was by the subsequent 

Q Q 
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narratives of Chuffey and Nadgett, and tlie forging of that cliain of cir¬ 
cumstances ending in the death of Jonas, of which catastrophe he was 
immediately informed ; scattered afc his purposes and hopes were for the 
moment, by the crowding in of all these incidents between him and his 
end ; still their very intensity and the tumult of their assemblage nerved 
him to the rapid and unyielding execution of his scheme. In every 
single circumstance, whether it were cruel, cowardly, or false, he saw 
the flowering of the same pregnant seed. Self; grasping, eager, 
narrow-ranging, over-reaching self; with its long train of suspicions, 
lusts, deceits, and all their growing consequences; was the root of the 
vile tree. Mr. Pecksniff had so presented his character before the old 
man’s eyes, that he—the good, the tolerant, enduring Pecksniff—had 
become the incarnation of all selfishness and treachery; and the more 
odious the shapes in which those vices ranged themselves before him now, 
the sterner consolation he had in his design of setting Mr. Pecksniff 
right, and Mr. Pecksniff’s victims too. 

To this work he brought, not only the energy and determination 
natural to his character (which, as the reader may have observed in the 
beginning of his or her acquaintance with this gentleman, was remark¬ 
able for the strong development of those qualities), but all the forced 
and unnaturally nurtured energy consequent, upon their long suppres¬ 
sion. And these two tides of resolution setting into one and sweeping 
on, became so strong and vigorous, that, to prevent themselves from 
being carried away before it, Heaven knows where, was as much as John 
Westlock and Mark Tapley together (though they were tolerably 
energetic too), could manage to effect. 

He had sent for John Westlock immediately on his arrival; and 
John, under the conduct of Tom Pinch, had waited on him. Having a 
lively recollection of Mr. Tapley, he had caused that gentleman’s 
attendance to be secured, through John’s means, without delay; and 
thus, as we have seen, they had all repaired, together, to the city. But 
his grandson he had refused to see until to-morrow, when Mr. Tapley 
was instructed to summon him to the Temple at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Tom he would not allow to be employed in anything, lest he 
should be wrongfully suspected ; but he was a party to all their pro¬ 
ceedings, and was with them until late at night—until after they knew 
of the death of Jonas; when he went home to tell all these wonders to 
little Huth, and to prepare her for accompanying him to the Temple in 
the morning, agreeably to Mr. Chuzzlewit’s particular injunction. 

It was characteristic of old Martin, and his looking on to something 
which he had distinctly before him, that he communicated to them 
nothing of his intentions, beyond such hints of reprisal on Mr. Pecksniff 
as they gathered from the game he had played in that gentleman’s 
house, and the brightening of his eyes whenever his name was mentioned. 
Even to John Westlock, in whom he was evidently disposed to place 
great confidence (which may indeed be said of every one of them), he 
gave no explanation whatever. He merely requested him to return in 
the morning ; and with this for their utmost satisfaction, they left him, 
when the night was far advanced, alone. 

The events of. such a day might have worn out the body and spirit of 
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a much younger man than he, but he sat in deep and painful meditation 
until the morning was bright. Nor did he even then seek any prolonged 
repose, but merely slumbered in his chair, until seven o clock, when 
Mr. Tapley had appointed to come to him by his desire : and came—as 
fresh and clean and cheerful as the morning itself. 

“ You are punctual,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit, opening the door to him m 
reply to his light knock, which had roused him instantly. 

“ My wishes, Sir,” replied Mr. Tapley, whose mind would appear 
from the context to have been running on the matrimonial service, “ is 
to love, honour, and obey. The clock’s a striking now, Sir. 


“ Thank’ee, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Tapley, “what could I do for you 

first, Sir?” „ , ,. 

“You gave my message to Martin?” said the old man bending nis 

eyes upon him. 

“ I did, Sir,” returned Mark ; “and you never see a gentleman mv.e 
surprised in all your born days than he was. 

« What more did you tell him ?” Mr. Chuzzlewit inquired. 

“Why, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley, smiling, “I should have liked to tell 
him a deal more, but not being able, Sir, I did n t tell it him. 

« You told him all you knew ? ” 

“But it was precious little, Sir,” retorted Mr. Tapley. “ There was 
very little respectin’ you that I was able to tell him, Sir. I only men¬ 
tioned my opinion that Mr. Pecksniff would find himself deceived, Sir 
and that you would find yourself deceived, and that he would find 
himself deceived, Sir.” 

« In what ? ” asked Mr. Chuzzlewit. 


“ Meaning him, Sir ? ” 

“ Meaning both him and me.” 

' “ Well, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley. “ In your old opinions of each other. 

As to him, Sir, and his opinions, I know he’s a altered man. I know it. 

I know’d it long afore he spoke to you t’other day, and I must say it. 
Nobody don’t know half as much of him as I do. Nobody cant. 
There was always a deal of good in him, but a little of it got crusted 
over somehow. I can’t say who rolled the paste of that ere crust 
myself, but-” 

“ Go on,” said Martin. “ Why do you stop ? 

« But it_well! I beg your pardon, but I think it may have been 

you, Sir. Unintentional I think it may have been you. I don’t 
believe that neither of you gave the other quite a fair chance. There ! 
Now I’ve got rid on it,” said Mr. Tapley in a fit of desperation : “ 1 
can’t go a carryin’ it about in my own mind, bustin’ myself with it; 
yesterday was quite long enough. It’s out now. I cant help it. I m 
sorry for it. Don’t wisit it on him, Sir, that s all. 

It was clear that Mark expected to be ordered out immediately, and 

was quite prepared to go. . 

“ So you think,” said Martin, “ that his old faults are, m some degree, 

of my creation, do you ? ” , 

« Well, Sir,” retorted Mr. Tapley, “ I’m wery sorry, but I can t unsay 
it. It’s hardly fair of you, Sir, to make a ignorant man conwict himself 
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in this way, but I do think so. I am as respectful disposed to you, Sir, 
as a man can be; but I do think so.” 

The light of a faint smile seemed to breakthrough the dull steadiness 
of Martin s face, as he looked attentively at him, without replying. 

“ Yet you are an ignorant man, you say,” he observed, after a long 
pause. 

“ Wery much so,” Mr. Tapley replied. 

u And I a learned, well-instructed man, you think V 9 

“ Likewise wery much so,” Mr. Tapley answered. 

The old man, with his chin resting on his hand, paced the room twice 
or thrice before he added : 

“ You have left him this morning V 9 

“ Come straight from him now, Sir.” 

u For what: does he suppose ? ” 

# “ He don’t know wot to suppose, Sir, no more than myself. I told 
him jest wot passed yesterday, Sir, and that you had said to me, 6 Can 
you be here by seven in the morning ? ’ and that you had said to him, 
through me, ‘Can you be here by ten in the morning V and that I had 
said ‘ Yes’ to both. That’s all, Sir.” 

His frankness was so genuine that it plainly was all. 

“ Perhaps,” said Martin, “ he may think you are going to desert him, 
and to serve me V 9 

“ ^ have served him in that sort of way, Sir,” replied Mark, without the 
loss of any atom of his self-possession ; “ and we have been that sort of 
companions in misfortune; that my opinion is, he don’t believe a word 
on it. No more than you do, Sir.” 

“ Will you help me to dress ? and get me some breakfast from the 
hotel?” asked Martin. 

“With pleasure, Sir,” said Mark. 

# u And by-and-by,” pursued Martin, “ remaining in the room, as I 
wish you to do, will you attend to the door yonder—give admission to 
visitors, I mean, when they knock.” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley. 

“You will not find it necessary to express surprise at their appear¬ 
ance,” Martin suggested. 

“ Oh dear, no, Sir ! ” said Mr. Tapley, “ not at all.” 

Although he pledged himself to this with perfect confidence, he was 
in a state of unbounded astonishment even now. Martin appeared to 
observe it, and to have some sense of the ludicrous bearing of Mr. 
Tapley under these perplexing circumstances; for in spite of the 
composure of his voice and the gravity of his face, the same indistinct 
light flickered on the latter several times. Mark bestirred himself, 
however, to execute the offices with which he was entrusted; and soon 
lost all. tendency to any outward expression of his surprise, in the 
occupation of being brisk and busy. 

But when he had put Mr. Chuzzlewit’s clothes in good order for 
dressing, and when that gentleman was dressed and sitting at his 
breakfast, Mr. Tapley’s feelings of wonder began to return upon him with 
great violence; and, standing beside the old man with a napkin under 
his arm (it was as natural and easy a joke to Mark to be a butler in 
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the Temple, as it had been to volunteer as cook on board the Screw), 
be found it difficult to resist the temptation of casting sidelong glances 
at him very often. Nay, be found it impossible ; and accordingly 
yielded to this impulse so often, that Martin caught him in the fact some 
fifty times. The extraordinary things Mr. Tapley did with his own 
face when any of these detections occurred; the sudden occasions he had 
to rub his eyes or his nose or his chin; the look of wisdom with which 
he immediately plunged into the deepest thought, or became intensely 
interested in the habits and customs of the flies upon the ceiling, or the 
sparrows out of doors; or the overwhelming politeness with which he 
endeavoured to hide his confusion by handing the muffin; may not 
unreasonably be assumed to have exercised the utmost power of feature 
that even Martin Chuzzlewit the elder possessed. 

But he sat perfectly quiet and took his breakfast at his leisure, or 
made a show of doing so, for he scarcely ate or drank, and frequently 
lapsed into long intervals of musing. When he had finished, Mark sat 
down to his breakfast at the same table; and Mr. Chuzzlewit, quite 
silent still, walked up and down the room. 

Mark cleared away in due course, and set a chair out for him, in 
which, as the time drew on towards ten o’clock, he took his seat, leaning 
his hands upon his stick, and clenching them upon the handle, and 
resting his chin on them again. All his impatience and abstraction of 
manner had vanished now ; and as he sat there, looking, with his keen 
eyes, steadily towards the door, Mark could not help thinking what a 
firm, square, powerful face it was ; or exulting in the thought that Mr. 
Pecksniff, after playing a pretty long game of bowls with its owner, 
seemed to be a l last in a very fair way of coming in for a rubber or two. 

Mark’s uncertainty in respect of what was going to be done or said, 
and by whom to whom, would have excited him in itself. But knowing for 
a certainty, besides, that young Martin was coming, and in a very few 
minutes must arrive, he found it by no means easy to remain quiet and 
silent. But, excepting that he occasionally coughed in a hollow and 
unnatural manner to relieve himself, he behaved with great decorum 
through the longest ten minutes he had ever known. 

A knock at the door. Mr. Westlock. Mr. Tapley, in admitting 
him, raised his eyebrows to the highest possible pitch, implying thereby 
that he considered himself in an unsatisfactory position. Mr. Chuzzlewit 
received him very courteously. 

Mark waited at the door for Tom Pinch and his sister, who were 
coming up the stairs. The old man went to meet them ; took her 
hands in his ; and kissed her on the cheek. As this looked promising, 
Mr. Tapley smiled benignantly. 

Mr. Chuzzlewit had resumed his chair, before young Martin, who was 
close behind them, entered. The old man, scarcely looking at him, 
pointed to a distant seat. This was less encouraging ; and Mr. Tapley’s 
spirits fell again. 

He was quickly summoned to the door by another knock. He did 
not start, or cry, or tumble down, at sight of Miss Graham and Mrs. 
Lupin, but he drew a very long breath, and came back perfectly resigned, 
looking on them and on the rest with an expression which seemed to 
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say, that nothing could surprise him any more; and that he was rather 
glad to have done with that sensation for ever. 

The old man received Mary no less tenderly than he had received 
Tom Pinch's sister. A look of friendly recognition passed between 
himself and Mrs. Lupin, which implied the existence of a perfect under¬ 
standing between them. It engendered no astonishment in Mr. Tapley ; 
for, as he afterwards observed, he had retired from the business, and sold 
off the stock. 

Not the least curious feature in this assemblage was, that everybody 
present was so much surprised and embarrassed by the sight of everybody 
else, that nobody ventured to speak, Mr. Chuzzlewit alone broke silence* 

“ Set the door open, Mark !” he said ; “ and come here.” 

Mark obeyed. 

The last appointed footstep sounded now upon the stairs. They all 
knew it. It was Mr. Pecksniff’s ; and Mr. Pecksniff was in a hurry too, 
for he came bounding up with such uncommon expedition that he 
stumbled twice or thrice. 

“ Where is my venerable friend !” he cried, upon the upper landing ; 
and then with open arms came darting in. 

Old Martin merely looked at him; but Mr. Pecksniff started back as 
if he had received the charge of an electric battery. 

“ My venerable friend is well ?” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Quite well.” 

It seemed to reassure the anxious inquirer. He clasped his hands, 
and, looking upward with a pious joy, silently expressed his gratitude. 
He then looked round on the assembled group, and shook his head 
reproachfully. For such a man severety, quite severely. 

“ Oh, vermin !” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Oh, blood-suckers ! Is it not 
enough that you have embittered the existence of an individual, wholly 
unparalleled in the biographical records of amiable persons; but must 
you now, even now, when he has made his election, and reposed his trust 
in a Numble, but at least sincere and disinterested relative; must you 
now, vermin and swarmers (I regret to make use of these strong expres¬ 
sions, my dear Sir, but there are times when honest indignation will 
not be controlled), must you now, vermin and swarmers (for I will 
repeat it), taking advantage of his unprotected state, assemble round 
him from all quarters, as wolves and vultures, and other animals of the 
feathered tribe assemble round—I will not say round carrion or a 
carcass, for Mr. Chuzzlewit is quite the contrary—but round their prey; 
their prey; to rifle and despoil; gorging their voracious maws, and 
staining their offensive beaks, with every description of carnivorous 
enjoyment!” 

As he stopped to fetch his breath, he waved them off, in a solemn 
manner, with his hand. 

“ Horde of unnatural plunderers and robbers !” he continued; 
“ Leave him! leave him, I say! Begone ! Abscond! You had better be 
off! Wander over the face of the earth, young Sirs, like vagabonds as 
you are, and do not presume to remain in a spot which is hallowed by the 
gray hairs of the patriarchal gentleman to whose tottering limbs I have 
the honour to act as an unworthy, but I hope an unassuming, prop and 
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staff. And you, my tender Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, addressing himself 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance to the old man, “ how could you ever 
leave me, though even for this short period ! You have absented your¬ 
self, I do not doubt, upon some act of kindness to me ; bless you for it: 
but you must not do it; you must not be so venturesome. I should 
really be angry with you if I could, my friend !” 

He advanced with outstretched arms to take the old man’s hand. 
But he had not seen how the hand clasped and clutched the stick within 
its grasp. As he came smiling on, and got within his reach, old Martin, 
with his burning indignation crowded into one vehement burst, and flash¬ 
ing out of every line and wrinkle in his face, rose up, and struck him 
down upon the ground. 

With such a well-directed nervous blow, that down he went, as heavily 
and true as if the charge of a Life-Guardsman had tumbled him out of a 
saddle. And whether he was stunned by the shock, or only confused by 
the wonder and novelty of this warm reception, he did not offer to get 
up again \ but lay there, looking about him, with a disconcerted meek¬ 
ness in his face so enormously ridiculous, that neither Mark Tapley nor 
John Westlock could repress a smile, though both were actively inter¬ 
posing to prevent a repetition of the blow ; which the old man’s gleam¬ 
ing eyes and vigorous attitude seemed to render one of the most probable 

events in the world. . 

“ Drag him away ! Take him out of my reach !” said Martin. “ Or 1 
can’t help it. The strong restraint I have put upon my hands has been 
enough to palsy them. I am not master of myself, while he is within 
their range. Drag him away 1” 

Seeing that he still did not rise, Mr. Tapley, without any compromise 
about it, actually did drag him away, and stick him up on the floor, 
with his back against the opposite wall. 

“ Hear me, rascal!” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ I have summoned you 
here to witness your own work. I have summoned you here to wit¬ 
ness it, because I know it will be gall and wormwood to you ! I have 
summoned you here to witness it, because I know the sight of everybody 
here must be a dagger in your mean false heart! What! do you know 

me as I am, at last!” . 

Mr. Pecksniff had cause to stare at him, for the triumph m his lace 
and speech and figure was a sight to stare at. 

“ Look there !” said the old man, pointing at him, and appealing to 
the rest. “ Look there! And then—Come hither, my dear Martin—look 
here ! here ! here !” At every earnest repetition of the word he pressed 
his grandson closer to his breast. 

“ The passion I felt, Martin, when I dared not do this,' he said, “ was 
in the blow I struck just now. Why did we ever part \ How could 
we ever part! How could you ever fly from me to him ! 

Martin was about to answer, but he stopped him, and went on. 

« The fault was mine no less than yours. Mark has told me so to-day, 
and I have known it long; though not so long as I might have done. 
Mary, my love, come here.” . 

As she trembled and was very pale, he sat her in his own chair, and 
stood beside it with her hand in his; and Martin standing by him. 
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“ The curse of our house,” said the old man, looking kindly down 
upon her, “ has been the love of self; has ever been the love of self. 
How often have I said so, when I never knew that I had wrought it 
upon others !” 

He drew one hand through Martin’s arm, and standing so, between 
them, proceeded thus : 

“ You all know how I bred this orphan up, to tend me. None of you 
can know by what degrees I have come to regard her as a daughter; for 
she. has won upon me, by her self-forgetfulness, her tenderness, her 
patience, all the goodness of her nature, when Heaven is her witness that 
I took but little pains to draw it forth. It blossomed without cultivation, 
and it ripened without heat. I cannot find it in my heart to say that I 
am sorry for it now, or yonder fellow might be holding up his head.” 

Mr. Pecksniff put his hand into his waistcoat, and slightly shook 
that part of him to which allusion had been made : as if to signify 
that it was still uppermost. 

“ Tlier e is a kind of selfishness,” said Martin : “ I have learned it 
m my own experience of my own breast: which is constantly upon the 
watch, for selfishness in others; and holding others at a distance by 
suspicions and distrusts, wonders why they don't approach, and don’t 
confide, and calls that selfishness in them. Thus I once doubted those 
about me—not without reason in the beginning—and thus I once 
doubted you, Martin.” 

“ Not without reason,” Martin answered ; “ either.” 

“ listen, hypocrite! Listen, smooth-tongued, servile, crawling knave 1 ” 
said Martin. “ Listen, you shallow dog. What! When I was seek¬ 
ing him, you had already spread your nets; you were already fishing 
for him, were ye ? When I lay ill in this good woman’s house, and 
your meek spirit pleaded for my grandson, you had already caught him, 
had ye ? Counting on the restoration of the love you knew I bore him, 
you designed him for one of your two daughters, did ye 1 Or failing 
that, you traded in him as a speculation which at any rate should blind 
me with the lustre of your charity, and found a claim upon me ! Why, 
even then I knew you, and I told you so. Hid I tell you that I knew 
you, even then ? ” 

“ I am not angry, Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, softly. “ I can bear a great 
deal from you. I will never contradict you, Mr. Chuzzlewit.” 

i( Observe ! said Martin, looking round. " I put myself in that 
man s hands on terms as mean and base, and as degrading to himself as 
I.could render them in words. I stated them at length to him, before 
his own children, syllable by syllable, as coarsely as I could, and with as 
much offence, and with as plain an exposition of my contempt, as 
words—not looks and manner merely—could convey. If I had only 
called the angry blood into his face, I would have wavered in my 
purpose. If I had only stung him into being a man for a minute I 
would have abandoned it. If he had offered me one word of remon¬ 
strance, in favour of the grandson whom he supposed I had disinherited; 
if he had pleaded with me, though never so faintly, against my appeal 
to him to abandon him to misery and cast him from his house; I think 
I could have borne with him for ever afterwards. But not a word, not 
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a word. Pandering to the worst of human passions was the office of 
his nature ; and faithfully he did his work ! ” 

“ I am not angry,” observed Mr. Pecksniff. tc I am hurt, Mr. Chuz- 
zlewit: wounded in my feelings : but I am not angry, my good Sir.” 

Mr. Chuzzlewit resumed. 

“ Once resolved to try him, I was resolute to pursue the trial to the 
end ; but while I was bent on fathoming the depth of his duplicity, I 
made a sacred compact with myself that I would give him credit on the 
other side for any latent spark of goodness, honour, forbearance—any 
virtue—that might glimmer in him. From first to last, there has been 
no such thing. Not once. He cannot say I have not given him oppor¬ 
tunity. He cannot say I have ever led him on. He cannot say I have 
not left him freely to himself in all things ; or that I have not been a 
passive instrument in his hands, which he might have used for good 
as easily as evil. Or if he can, he Lies ! And that’s his nature too.” 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit,” interrupted Pecksniff, shedding tears. “ I am not 
angry, Sir. I cannot be angry with you. But did you never, my dear 
Sir, express a desire that the unnatural young man who by his wicked 
arts has estranged your good opinion from me, for the time being : 
only for the time being : that your grandson, Mr. Chuzzlewit, should 
be dismissed my house ? Recollect yourself, my Christian friend.” 

“ I have said so, have I not 'l ” retorted the old man sternly. “ I could 
not tell how far your specious hypocrisy had deceived him, knave ; and 
knew no better way of opening his eyes than by presenting you before 
him in your own servile character. Yes. I did express that desire. 
And you leaped to meet it; and you met it; and turning in an instant 
on the hand you had licked and beslavered, as only such hounds can, 
you strengthened, and confirmed, and justified me in my scheme.” 

Mr. Pecksniff made a bow ; a submissive, not to say, a grovelling 
and an abject bow. If he had been complimented on his practice of 
the loftiest virtues, he never could have bowed as he bowed then. 

“ The wretched man who has been murdered,” Mr. Chuzzlewit went 
on to say; “ then passing by the name of-” 

“ Tigg,” suggested Mark. 

“ Of Tigg } brought begging messages to me, on behalf of a friend 
of his, and an unworthy relative of mine ; and finding him a man 
well enough suited to my purpose, I employed him to glean some news 
of you, Martin, for me. It was from him I learned that you had taken 
up your abode with yonder fellow. It was he, who meeting you here, 
in town, one evening—you remember where 1 ” 

“ At the pawnbroker s shop,” said Martin. 

“ Yes; watched you to your lodging, and enabled me to send you a 
Bank note.” 

“ I lately thought,” said Martin, greatly moved, “ that it had come 
from you. I little thought that you were interested in my fate. If I 
had-” 

“ If you had,” returned the old man, sorrowfully, “ you would have 
shewn less knowledge of me as I seemed to be, and as I really was. 
I hoped to bring you back, Martin, penitent and humbled. I hoped to 
distress you into coming back to me. Much as I loved you, I had that 
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to acknowledge which I could not reconcile it to myself to avow, then, 
unless you made submission to me, first. Thus it was I lost you. If I 
have had, indirectly, any act or part in the fate of that unhappy man, 
by putting means, however small, within his reach; Heaven forgive 
me! I might have known, perhaps, that he would misuse money ; 
that it was ill bestowed upon him ; and that sown by his hands, it 
could engender mischief only. But I never thought of him at that 
time, as having the disposition or ability to be a serious impostor, or 
otherwise than as . a thoughtless, idle-humoured, dissipated spendthrift, 
sinning more against himself than others, and frequenting low haunts 
and indulging vicious tastes, to his own ruin only.” 

“ Beggin* your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley, who had Mrs. Lupin 
on his arm by this time, quite agreeably ; “ if I may make so bold as 
say so, my opinion is, as you was quite correct, and that he turned out 
perfectly nat’ral for all that. There’s a surprisin’ number of men, Sir, 
who as long as they’ve only got their own shoes and stockings to depend 
upon, will walk down-hill, along the gutters quiet enough, and by 
themselves, and not do much harm. But set any on ’em up with a 
coach and horses, Sir; and it’s wonderful what a knowledge of drivin’ 
he 11 shew, and how he ’ll fill his wehicle with passengers, and start off 
in the middle of the road, neck or nothing, to the Devil! Bless your 
heart, Sir, there’s ever so many Tiggs a passing this here Temple-gate 
any hour in the day, that only want a chance, to turn out full-blown 
Montagues every one ! ” 

Your ignorance, as you call it, Mark,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit, “ is 
wiser than some men’s enlightenment, and mine among them. You 
are right; not for the first time to-day. Now hear me out, my dears. 
And hear me, you, who, if what I have been told be accurately stated, 
are Bankrupt in pocket no less than in good name ! And when you have 
heard me, leave this place, and poison my sight no more ! ” 

Mr. Pecksniff laid his hand upon his breast, and bowed again. 

“ The penance I have done in his house,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit, “has 
carried this reflection with it constantly, above all others. That if it had 
pleased Heaven to visit such infirmity on my old age as really had reduced 
me to the state in which I feigned to be, I should have brought its 
misery upon myself. Oh you whose wealth, like mine, has been a 
source of continual unhappiness, leading you to distrust the nearest and 
dearest, and to dig yourself a living grave of suspicion and reserve; 
take heed that, having cast off all whom you might have bound to you, 
and tenderly, you do not become in your decay the instrument of 
such a man as this, and waken in another world to the knowledge of 
such wrong, as would embitter Heaven itself, if wrong or you could 
ever reach it! ” 

And then he told them, how he had sometimes thought, in the 
beginning, that love might grow up between Mary and Martin ; and 
how he had pleased his fancy with the picture of observing it when it 
was new, and taking them to task, apart, in counterfeited doubt, and 
then confessing to them that it had been an object dear to his heart; and 
by his sympathy with them, and generous provision for their young 
fortunes, establishing a claim on their affection and regard which nothing 
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should wither, and which should surround his old age with means of 
happiness. How in the first dawn of this design, and when the pleasure 
of such a scheme for the happiness of others was new and indistinct 
within him, Martin had come to tell him that he had already chosen for 
himself; knowing that he, the old man, had some faint project on that 
head, hut ignorant whom it concerned. How it was little comfort 
to him to know that Martin had chosen Her, because the grace of his 
design was lost, and because, finding that she had returned his love, he 
tortured himself with the reflection that they, so young, to whom he 
had been so kind a benefactor, were already like the world, and bent on 
their own selfish, stealthy ends. How in the bitterness of this impression, 
and of his past experience, he had reproached Martin so harshly 
(forgetting that he had never invited his confidence on such a point, 
and°confounding what he had meant to do with what he had done), that 
high words sprung up between them, and they separated in wrath. 
How he loved him still, and hoped he would return. How on the night 
of his illness at the Dragon, he had secretly written tenderly of him, and 
made him his heir, and sanctioned his marriage with Mary : and how, 
after his interview with Mr. Pecksniff, he had distrusted him again, 
and burnt tlie paper to ashes, and had lain down in his bed distracted 
by suspicions, doubts, and regrets. . 

And then he told them how ? resolved to probe this Pecksniff, and to 
prove the constancy and truth of Mary (to himself no less than Martin), 
he had conceived and entered on his plan ; and how, beneath her gentle¬ 
ness and patience, he had softened more and more; still more and more 
beneath the goodness and simplicity, the honour and the manly faith 
of Tom. And when he spoke of Tom, he said God bless him ! and 
the tears were in his eyes ; for he said that Tom, mistrusted and 
disliked by him at first, had come like summer rain upon his heart; 
and had disposed it to believe in better things. And Martin took him 
by the hand, and Mary too, and John, his old friend, stoutly too ; and 
Mark, and Mrs. Lupin, and his sister, little Ruth. And peace of mind, 
deep, tranquil peace of mind, was in Tom s heart. 

The old man then related how nobly Mr. Pecksniff had performed 
the duty in which he stood indebted to society, in the matter of Tom s 
dismissal; and how, having often heard disparagement of Mr. Westlock 
from Pecksniffian lips, and knowing him to be a friend to Tom, he had 
used, through his confidential agent and solicitor, that little artifice 
which had kept him in readiness to receive his unknown friend in London. 
And he called on Mr. Pecksniff (by the name of Scoundrel) to remember 
that there again he had not trapped him to do evil, but that he had 
done it of his ow r n free will and agency; nay, that he had cautioned 
him against it. And once again he called on Mr. Pecksniff (by the 
name of Hangdog) to remember that when Martin coming home at last, 
an altered man, had sued for the forgiveness which awaited him, he, 
Pecksniff, had rejected him in language of his own, and had remorse¬ 
lessly stepped in between him and the least touch of natural tenderness. 
“ For which,” said the old man, “if the bending of my finger would 
remove a halter from your neck, I would n’t bend it! ” 

' “ Martin,” he added, “your rival has not been a dangerous one, but 
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Mrs. Lupin here, has played duenna for some weeks; not so much to 
watch your love as to watch her lover. For that Ghoule”—his fertility 
in finding names for Mr. Pecksniff was astonishing—“ would have 
crawled into her daily walks otherwise, and polluted the fresh air. 
What s this? Her hand is trembling strangely. See if you can hold it.” 

Hold it! If he clasped it half as tightly as he did her waist.- 

Well, well! That’s dangerous. 

But it was good in him that even then, in his high fortune and 
happiness, with her lips nearly printed on his own, and her proud young 
beauty in his close embrace, he had a hand still left to stretch out to 
Tom Pinch. 

“ Oh, Tom ! Dear Tom ! I saw you, accidentally, coming here. For¬ 
give me!” & 

“ Forgive ! ” cried Tom. “ I ’ll never forgive you as long as I live, 
Martin, if you say another syllable about it. Joy to you both ! Joy, 
my dear fellow, fifty thousand times.” 

Joy ! There is not a blessing on earth that Tom did not wish them. 
There is not a blessing on earth that Tom would not have bestowed upon 
them, if he could. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley, stepping forward ; “ but 
you was mentionin’, just now, a lady of the name of Lupin, Sir.” 

“ I was,” returned old Martin. 

“ Yes, Sir. It’s a pretty name, Sir 1 ” 

“ A very good name,” said Martin. 

“ It seems a’most a pity to change such a name into Tapley. Don’t 
it, Sir ? ” said Mark. * J 

“ That depends upon the lady. What is her opinion ? ” 

“Why, Sir,” said Mr. Tapley, retiring, with a bow, towards the 
buxom hostess, “ her opinion is as the name ain’t a change for the 
better, but the indiwidual may be; and therefore, if nobody ain’t 
acquainted with no jest cause or impediment, et cetrer, the Blue Dragon 
will be con-werted into the Joily Tapley. A sign of my own inwention, 
Sir. Wery new, conwivial, and expressive !” 

The whole of these proceedings were so agreeable to Mr. Pecksniff, 
that he stood with his eyes fixed upon the floor and his hands clasping 
one another alternately, as if a host of penal sentences were being passed 
upon him. Not only did his figure appear to have shrunk, but his 
discomfiture seemed to have extended itself, even to his dress. His 
clothes, seemed to have grown shabbier, his linen to have turned yellow, 
his hair to have become lank and frowzy; his very boots looked 
villanous and dim, as if their gloss had departed with his own. 

Feeling, rather than seeing, that the old man now pointed to the door, 
he raised his eyes, picked up his hat, and thus addressed him : 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit, Sir ! you have partaken of my hospitality.” 

“ And paid for it,” he observed. 

“ Thank you. . That savours,” said Mr. Pecksniff, taking out his 
pocket-handkerchief, “of your old familiar frankness. You have paid 
for it. I was about to make the remark. You have deceived me, Sir. 
Thank you again. I am glad of it. To see you in the possession of 
your health and faculties on any terms, is, in itself, a suflicient recam- 
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pense. To have been deceived, implies a trusting nature. Mine is a 
trusting nature. I am thankful for it. I would rather have a trusting 
nature, do you know, Sir, than a doubting one ! ” 

Here Mr. Pecksniff, with a sad smile, bowed, and wiped his eyes. 

“ There is hardly any person present, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, 
“by whom I have not been deceived. I have forgiven"those persons on 
the spot. That was my duty ; and, of course, I have done it. Whether 
it was worthy of you to partake of my hospitality, and to act the part 
you did act in my house; that, Sir, is a question which I leave to your 
own conscience. And your conscience does not acquit you. No, Sir, no ! 

Pronouncing these last words in a loud and solemn voice, Mr. Pecksniff 
was not so absolutely lost in his own fervour as to be unmindful of the 
expediency of getting a little nearer to the door. 

“ I have been struck this day,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “with a walking- 
stick, which I have every reason to believe has knobs upon it: on that 
delicate and exquisite portion of the human anatomy, the brain. Several 
blows have been inflicted, Sir, without a walking-stick, upon that tenderer 
portion of my frame : my heart. You have mentioned, Sir, my being 
bankrupt in my purse. Yes, Sir, I am. By an unfortunate speculation, 
combined with treachery, I find myself reduced to poverty) at a time, 
Sir, when the child of my bosom is widowed, and affliction and disgrace 
are in my family.” 

Here Mr. Pecksniff wiped his eyes again, and gave himself two or 
three little knocks upon the breast, as if he were answering two or 
three other little knocks from within, given by the tinkling hammer of 
his conscience, to express “ Cheer up, my boy !” 

“ I know the human mind, although I trust it. That is my weakness. 
Bo I not know, Sir f here he became exceedingly plaintive, and was 
observed to glance (o wards Tom Pinch; “ that my misfortunes bring 
this treatment on me ? Bo I not know, Sir, that but for them I never 
should have heard what I have heard to-day 1 Bo I not know, that in 
the silence and the solitude of night, a little voice will whisper in your 
ear, Mr. Chuzzlewit, ‘ This was not well. This was not w^ell, Sir 1 \<Think 
of this, Sir (if you will have the goodness), remote from the impulses of 
passion, and apart from the specialities, if I may use that strong 
remark, of prejudice. And if you ever contemplate the silent tomb, Sir, 
which you will excuse me for entertaining some doubt of your doing, 
after the conduct into which you have allowed yourself to be betrayed 
this day ; if you ever contemplate the silent tomb, Sir, think of me. If 
you find yourself approaching to the silent tomb, Sir, think of me. If 
you should wish to have anything inscribed upon your silent tomb. Sir, 
let it be, that I—ah, my remorseful Sir ! that I—the humble individual 
who has now the honour of reproaching you : forgave you. That I 
forgave you when my injuries were fresh, and when my bosom was 
newly wrung. It may be bitterness to you to hear it now, Sir, but you 
will live to seek a consolation in it. May you find a consolation in it 
when you want it, Sir ! Good morning ! ” 

With this sublime address Mr. Pecksniff departed. But the effect of 
his departure was much impaired by his being immediately afterwards 
run against, and nearly knocked down by, a monstrously-excited little 
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man in velveteen shorts and a very tall hat; who came bursting up 
the stairs, and straight into the chambers of Mr. Chuzzlewit, as if he 
were deranged. 

“ Is there anybody here that knows him ?” cried the little man. “ Is 
there anybody here that knows him? Oh, my stars, is there anybody 
here that knows *him 1” 

They looked at each other for an explanation: but nobody knew any¬ 
thing more than that here was an excited little man with a very tall 
hat on, running in and out of the room as hard as he could go; making 
his single pair of bright blue stockings appear at least a dozen; and 
constantly repeating, in a shrill voice, “ Is there anybody here that 
knows him ?” 

“ If your brains is not turned topjy turjey, Mr. Sweedlepipes 1” ex¬ 
claimed another voice, a hold that there nige of yourn, I beg you, Sir.” 

At the same time, Mrs. Gamp was seen in the doorway; out of breath 
from coming up so many stairs, and panting fearfully; but dropping 
curtseys to the last. 

“ Excuge the weakness of the man,” said Mrs. Gamp, eyeing Mr. 
Sweedlepipe, with great indignation; “ and well I might expect it, as 
I should have know’d, and wishin he was drownded in the Thames afore 
I had brought him here, which not a blessed hour ago he nearly shaved 
the noge off from the father of as lovely a family as ever, Mr. Chuzzlewit, 
was born three sets of twins, and would have done it, only he see it 
a goin in the glass, and dodged the rager. And never, Mr. Sweedlepipes, 
I do assure you, Sir, did I so well know what a misfortun it was to be 
acquainted with you, as now I do, which so I say, Sir, and I don’t 
deceive you !” 

“ I ask your pardon, ladies and gentlemen all,” cried the little barber, 
taking otf his hat, “ and yours too, Mrs. Gamp. But—but,” he added this, 
half-laughing and half-crying, “Is there anybody here that knows him !” 

As the barber said these w^ords, a something in top-boots, with its 
head bandaged up, staggered into the room, and began going round and 
round and round, apparently under the impression that it was walking 
straight forward. 

“ Look at him!” cried the excited little barber. “ Here he is ! That’ll 
soon wear off, and then he’ll be all right again. He’s no more dead 
than I am. He’s all alive and hearty. Ain’t you, Bailey?” 

“ R—r—reether so, Poll!” replied that gentleman. 

“ Look here !” cried the little barber, laughing and crying in the 
same breath. “ When I steady him he comes all right. There ! He’s 
all right now. Nothing’s the matter with him now, except that he’s a 
little shook and rather giddy; is there, Bailey ?” 

“ R— r —reether shook, Poll—reether so i” said Mr. Bailey. “ What, 
my lovely Sairey ! There you air ! ” 

“ What a boy he is !” cried the tender-hearted Poll, actually sobbing 
over him. " I never see such a boy ! It’s all his fun. He’s full of it. 
He shall go into the business along with me. I am determined he shall. 
We ’ll make it Sweedlepipe and Bailey. He shall have the sporting 
branch (what a one he ’ll be for the matches !) and me the shavin’. 111 
make over the birds to him as soon as ever he’s well enough. He shall 
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Lave the little bullfinch in the shop, and all. He’s sech a boy ! I ask 
your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, but I thought there might be some 
one here that know’d him !” 

Mrs. Gamp had observed, not without jealousy and scorn, that a 
favourable impression appeared to exist in behalf of Mr. Sweedlepipe 
and his young friend ; and that she had fallen rather into the back¬ 
ground in consequence. She now struggled to the front, therefore, and 
stated her business. 

“ Which, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” she said, “ is well beknown to Mrs. Harris 
as has one sweet infant (though she do not wish it known) in her own 
family by the mother’s side, kep in spirits in a bottle ; and that sweet 
babe she see at Greenwich Fair, a travellin in company vith the pink¬ 
eyed lady, Prooshan dwarf, and livin skelinton, which judge her feelins 
wen the barrel organ played, and she was showed her own dear sister’s 
child, the same not bein expected from the outside picter, where it was 
painted quite contrairy in a livin state, a many sizes larger, and per¬ 
forming beautiful upon the Arp, which never did that dear child know 
or do : since breathe it never did, to speak on, in this wale ! And Mrs. 
Harris, Mr. Chuzzlewit, has knowed me many year, and can give you 
information that the lady which is widdered can’t do better and may do 
worse, than let me wait upon her, which I hope to do. Permittin 
the sweet faces as I see afore me.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ Is that your business ? Was this 
good person paid for the trouble we gave her h ” 

“ I paid her, Sir,” returned Mark Tapley ; “ liberal.” 

“ The young man’s words is true,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ and thank 
you kindly.” 

“ Then here we will close our acquaintance, Mrs. Gamp,” retorted 
Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ And Mr. Sweedlepipe—is that your name ? ” 

“ That is my name, Sir,” replied Poll, accepting with a profusion 
of gratitude, some chinking pieces which the old man slipped into his 
hand. 

“ Mr. Sweedlepipe, take as much care of your lady-lodger as you 
can, and give her a word or two of good advice now and then. Such,” 
said old Martin, looking gravely at the astonished Mrs. Gamp, “ as 
hinting at the expediency of a little less liquor, and a little more 
humanity, and a little less regard for herself, and a little more regard 
for her patients, and perhaps a trifle of additional honesty. Or when 
Mrs. Gamp gets into trouble, Mr. Sweedlepipe, it had better not be at 
a time when I am near enough to the Old Bailey, to volunteer myself 
as 'a witness to her character. Endeavour to impress that upon her at 
your leisure, if you please.” 

Mrs. Gamp clasped her hands, turned up her eyes until they were 
quite invisible, threw back her bonnet for the admission of fresh air to 
her heated brow ; and in the act of saying faintly—“ Less liquor !— 
Sairey Gamp !—Bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to 
it, when I am so dispoged ! ”—fell into one of the walking swoons : in 
which pitiable state she was conducted forth by Mr. Sweedlepipe, who 
between his two patients, the swooning Mrs. Gamp and the revolving 
Bailey, had enough to do, poor fellow. 
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The old man looked about him, with a smile, until his eyes rested on 
Tom Pinch's sister ; when he smiled the more. 

“ We will all dine here together,” he said; “ and as you and Mary have 
enough to talk of, Martin, you shall keep house for us until the after¬ 
noon, with Mr. and Mrs. Tapley. I must see your lodgings in the 

meanwhile, Tom.” . ., ,, 

Tom was quite delighted. So was Ruth. She would go with them. 
“ Thank you, my love,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ But I am afraid I 
must take Tom a little out of the way, on business. Suppose you go 
on first, my dear ? ” 

Pretty little Ruth was equally delighted to do that. 

“ But not alone,” said Martin, “ not alone. Mr. Westlock, I dare 

say, will escort you.” , w _ . . . . . ,« 

Why, of course he would : what else had Mr. Westlock in his mind ? 

How dull these old men are ! 

“ You are sure you have no engagement h ” he persisted. 

Engagement! As if he could have any engagement! 

So they went off arm in arm. When Tom and Mr. Chuzzlewit went 
off arm in arm a few minutes after them, the latter was still smiling : 
and really, for a gentleman of his habits, in rather a knowing manner. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

WHAT JOHN WESTLOCK SAID TO TOM PINCH’S SISTER ; WHAT TOM PINCH S 
SISTER SAID TO JOHN WESTLOCK ; WHAT TOM PINCH SAID TO BOTH OF 


THEM 


AND HOW THEY ALL PASSED THE REMAINDER OF THE DAY. 


Brilliantly the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, and laugh¬ 
ingly its liquid music played, and merrily the idle drops of water 
danced and danced, and peeping out in sport among the trees, plunged 
lightly down to hide themselves, as little Ruth and her companion came 

towards it. » 

And why they came towards the Fountain at all is a mystery ; lor 
they had no business there. It was not in their way. It was quite out 
of their way. They had no more to do with the Fountain, bless you, 
than they had with—with Love, or any out of the way thing of that sort. 

It was all very well for Tom and his sister to make appointments by 
the Fountain, but that was quite another affair. Because, of course, 
when she had to wait a minute or two, it would have been very awk¬ 
ward for her to have had to wait in any but a tolerably quiet spot; and 
that was as quiet a spot: everything considered : as they could choose. 
But when she had John Westlock to take care of her and was going 
home with her arm in his (home being in a different direction 
altogether), their coming anywhere near that Fountain, was quite 

However, there they found themselves. And another extraordinary 
part of the matter, was, that they seemed to have come there, by a 
silent understanding. Yet when they got there, they were a little con- 
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fused by being there, which was the strangest part of all; because there 
is nothing naturally confusing in a Fountain. We all know that. 

What a good old place it was ! John said. With quite an earnest 
affection for it. 

“ A pleasant place, indeed,” said little Ruth. “ So shady ! ” , 

Oh wicked little Ruth ! 

They came to a stop when John began to praise it. The day was 
exquisite ; and stopping at all, it was quite natural—nothing could be 
more so—that they should glance down Garden Court; because Garden 
Court ends in the Garden, and the Garden ends in the River, and that 
glimpse is very bright and fresh and shining on a summer’s day. Then 
oh little Ruth, why not look boldly at it! Why fit that tiny, precious, 
blessed little foot into the cracked corner of an insensible old flagstone 
in the pavement; and be so very anxious to adjust it to a nicety ! 

If the Fiery faced matron in the crunched bonnet could have seen 
them as they walked away : how many years’ purchase, might Fiery 
Face have been disposed to take for her situation in Furnival’s Inn as 
laundress to Mr. Westlock ! 

They went away, but not through London’s streets ! Through some 
enchanted city, where the pavements were of air ; where all the rough 
sounds of a stirring town were softened into gentle music ; where every 
thing was happy ; where there was no distance, and no time. There 
were two good-tempered burly draymen letting down big butts of beer 
into a cellar, somewhere; and when John helped her—almost lifted her 
—the lightest, easiest, neatest thing you ever saw—across the rope, 
they said he owed them a good turn for giving him the chance. Celestial 
draymen! 

Green pastures, in the summer tide, deep-littered straw-yards in the 
wdnter, no stint of corn and clover, ever to that noble horse who would 
dance on the pavement with a gig behind him, and who frightened her, 
and made her clasp his arm with both hands (both hands : meeting one 
upon the other, so endearingly!), and caused her to implore him to take 
refuge in the pastry-cook’s ; and afterwards to peep out at the door 
so shrinkingly ; and then : looking at him with those eyes : to ask him 
was he sure—now was he sure—they might go safely on ! Oh for a 
string of rampant horses ! For a lion, for a bear, a mad bull, any 
thing to bring the little hands together on his arm, again ! 

They talked, of course. They talked of Tom, and all these changes, 
and the attachment Mr. Chuzzlewit had conceived for him, and the 
bright prospects he had in such a friend, and a great deal more to the 
same purpose. The more they talked, the more afraid this fluttering 
little Ruth became of any pause; and sooner than have a pause she 
would say the same things over again ; and if she hadn’t courage or 
presence of mind enough for that (to say the truth she very seldom 
had), she was ten thousand times more charming and irresistible than 
she had been before. 

“ Martin will be married very soon now, I suppose,” said John. 

She supposed he would. Never did a bewitching little woman 
suppose anything in such a faint voice as Ruth supposed that. 

But feeling that another of those alarming pauses was approaching, 
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she remarked that he would have a beautiful wife. Didn’t Mr. Westlock 
think so h 

« Ye—yes,” said John ; “ oh, yes.” 

She feared he was rather hard to please, he spoke so coldly. 

« Rather say already pleased,” said John. “ I have scarcely seen her. 

I had no care to see her. I had no eyes for her, this morning.” 

Oh, good gracious ! . 

It was well they had reached their destination. She never could 
have gone any further. It would have been impossible to walk in such 
a tremble 

Tom had not come in. They entered the triangular parlour together, 
and alone. Fiery Face, Fiery Face, how many years’ purchase now ! 

She sat down on the little sofa, and untied her bonnet-strings. He 
sat down by her side, and very near her: very, very near her. Oh, 
rapid, swelling, bursting little heart, you knew that it would come to 
this, and hoped it would. Why beat so wildly, heart ! 

“ Dear Ruth ! Sweet Ruth ! If I had loved you less, I could have 
told you that I loved you, long ago. I have loved you from the first. 
There never was a creature in the world more truly loved than you, 

dear Ruth, by me ! ” r 

She clasped her little hands before her face. The gushing tears ot 
joy, and pride, and hope, and innocent affection, would not be restrained. 
Fresh from her full young heart they came to answer him. 

“ My dear love ! If this is : I almost dare to hope it is, now : not 
painful or distressing to you, you make me happier than I can tell, or 
you imagine. Darling Ruth ! My own good, gentle, winning Ruth ! 
I hope I know the value of your heart, I hope I know the worth of your 
angel nature. Let me try and show you that I do; and you will make 
me happier, Ruth-” 

“Not happier,” she sobbed, “than you make me. No one can be 
happier, John, than you make me ! ” 

Fiery Face, provide yourself! The usual wages, or the usual warning. 
It’s all over, Fiery Face. We needn’t trouble you any further. 

The little hands could meet each other now, without a rampant horse 
to urge them. There was no occasion for lions, bears, or mad bulls. It 
could all be done, and infinitely better, without their assistance. No 
burly drayman, or big butts of beer, were wanted for apologies. No 
apology at all was wanted. The soft, light touch fell coyly, but quite 
naturally, upon the lover’s shoulder; the delicate waist, the drooping 
head, the blushing cheek, the beautiful eyes, the exquisite little mouth 
itself, were all as natural as possible. If all the horses in Araby had 
run away at once, they couldn’t have improved upon it. 

They soon began to talk of Tom again. 

« I hope he will be glad to hear of it!” said John, with sparkling eyes. 

Ruth drew the little hands a little tighter when he said it, and looked 
up seriously into his face. 

“ I am never to leave him, am I, dear 'l I could never leave Tom. I 
am sure you know that.” 

“ Do you think I would ask you ? ” he returned, with a—well! 
Never mind with what. 
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“ I am sure you never would,” she answered, the bright tears standing 
in her eyes. 

“And I will swear it, Ruth, my darling, if you please. Leave Tom ! 
That would be a strange beginning. Leave Tom, dear ! If Tom and 
we be not inseparable, and Tom (God bless him) have not all honour 
and all love in our home, my little wife, may that home never be ! And 
that’s a strong oath, Ruth.” 

Shall it be recorded how she thanked him 1 Yes, it shall. In all 
simplicity and innocence and purity of heart, yet with a timid, graceful, 
half-determined hesitation, she set a little rosy seal upon the vow, whose 
colour was reflected in her face, and flashed up to the braiding of her 
dark brown hair. 

“ Tom will be so happy, and so proud, and glad,” she said, clasping 
her little hands. “ But so surprised ! I am sure he has never thought 
of such a thing.” 

Of course John asked her immediately—because you know they were 
in that foolish state when great allowances must be made—when she 
had begun to think of such a thing, and this made a little diversion in 
their talk ; a charming diversion to them, but not so interesting to us ; 
at the end of which, they came back to Tom again. 

“ Ah, dear Tom !” said Ruth. “ I suppose I ought to tell you every¬ 
thing now. I should have no secrets from you. Should I John, love*? 

It is of no use saying how that preposterous John answered her, 
because he answered in a manner which is untranslateable on paper, 
though highly satisfactory in itself. But what he conveyed was, No no 
no, sweet Ruth ; or something to that effect. 

Then she told him Tom’s great secret; not exactly saying how she 
had found it out, but leaving him to understand it if he liked; and 
John was sadly grieved to hear it, and was full of sympathy and sorrow. 
But they would try, he said, only the more, on this account, to make 
him happy, and to beguile him with his favourite pursuits. And then, 
in all the confidence of such a time, he told her how he had a capital 
opportunity of establishing himself in his old profession in the country; 
and how he had been thinking, in the event of that happiness coming 
upon him which had actually come—there was another slight diversion 
here—how he had been thinking that it would afford occupation to 
Tom, and enable them to live together in the easiest manner, without 
any sense of dependence on Tom’s part \ and to be as happy as the day 
was long : and Ruth receiving this with joy, they went on catering foj* 
Tom to that extent that they had already purchased him a select library 
and built him an organ, on which he was performing with the greatest 
satisfaction : when they heard him knocking at the door. 

Though she longed to tell him what had happened, poor little Ruth 
was greatly agitated by his arrival j the more so because she knew that 
Mr. Chuzzlewit was with him. So she said, all in a tremble : 

“ What shall I do, dear John ! I can’t bear that he should hear it 
from any one but me, and I could not tell him, unless we were alone. 

“Do, my love,” said John, “whatever is natural to you on the 
impulse of the moment, and I am sure it will be right.” 

He had hardly time to say thus much, and Ruth had hardly time to 
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—iust. to get a little farther off—upon the sofa, when Tom and Mr. 
Chuzzlewit came in. Mr. Chuzzlewit came first, and Tom was a few 

seconds behind him. „ , _ _ , . 

Now Ruth had hastily resolved that she would beckon Tom up stairs 
after a short time, and would tell him in his little bedroom. But when 
she saw his dear old face come in, her heart was so touched that she ran 
into his arms, and laid her head down on his breast, and sobbed out, 

“ Bless me, Tom ! My dearest brother !” 

Tom looked up, in surprise, and saw John Westlock close beside him, 

holding out his hand. 

“ John !” cried Tom. “John!” 

“ Dear Tom,” said his friend, “ give me your hand. We are brothers, 

Tom wrung it with all his force, embraced his sister fervently, and 

put her in John Westlock’s arms. „ 

« Don’t speak to me, John. Heaven is very good to us. 1- 

Tom could find no further utterance, but left the room ; and Ruth went 

after him. . . . , , 

And when they came back, which they did by-and-by, she looked 
more beautiful, and Tom more good and true (it that were possible) 
than ever. And though Tom could not speak upon the subject even 
now: being yet too newly glad : he put both his hands in both of John s 
with emphasis sufficient for the best speech ever spoken. 

“I am glad you chose to-day,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit to John; with 
the same knowing smile as when they had left him. “ I thought you 
would. I hope Tom and I lingered behind a discreet time. It s so long 
sijice I had any practical knowledge of these subjects, that I have been 

anxious, I assure you.” , T v 

“Your knowledge is still pretty accurate, Sir, returned John 
laughing, “ if it led you to foresee what would happen to-day.” 

“Why, I am not sure, Mr. Westlock,” said the old man, “that 
any great spirit of prophesy was needed, after seeing you and Ruth 
together. Come hither, pretty one. See wffiat Tom and I purchased 
this morning, while you w r ere dealing in exchange with that young 

merchant there.” # . 

The old man’s way of seating her beside him, and humouring his voice 
as if she were a child, w r as whimsical enough, but full of tenderness, an 
not ill adapted, somehow, to charming little Ruth. 

. “ See here ! ” he said, taking a case from his pocket, “ what a beauti¬ 
ful necklace. Ah ! How it glitters ! Ear-rings, too, and bracelets, 
and a zone for your waist. This set is yours, and Mary has another 
like it. Tom couldn’t understand why I wanted two. What a short¬ 
sighted Tom ! Ear-rings and bracelets, and a zone for your waist! 
Ah ! beautiful! Let us see how brave they look. Ask Mr. Westlock 

to clasp them on.” # ,. 

It was the prettiest thing to see her holding out her round, white 
arm ; and John (oh deep, deep John !) pretending that the bracelet was 
very hard to fasten ; it was the prettiest thing to see her girding on the 
precious little zone, and yet obliged to have assistance because her 
fingers were in such terrible perplexity; it was the prettiest thing to 
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see her so confused and bashful, with the smiles and blushes playing 
brightly on her face, like the sparkling light upon the jewels ; it was 
the prettiest thing that you would see, in the common experiences of a 
twelvemonth, rely upon it. 

“ The set of jewels and the wearer are so well matched,” said the old 
man, “ that I don’t know which becomes the other most. Mr. Westlock 
could tell me, I have no doubt; but I’ll not ask him for he is bribed. 
Health to wear them, my dear, and happiness to make you forgetful of 
them, except as a remembrance from a loving friend ! ” 

He patted her upon the cheek, and said to Tom : 

«I must play the part of father here, Tom, also. There are not many 
fathers who marry two such daughters on the same day ; but we will over¬ 
look the improbability for the gratification of an old man s fancy. I may 
claim that much indulgence,” he added, “ for I have gratified few fancies 
enough in my life tending to the happiness of others, Heaven knows! 

These various proceedings had occupied so much time, and they fell 
into such a pleasant conversation now, that it was within a quarter of an 
hour of the time appointed for dinner before any of them thought about 
it. A hackney-coach soon carried them to the Temple, however ; and 
there they found everything prepared for their reception. 

Mr. Tapley having been furnished with unlimited credentials relative 
to the ordering of dinner, had so exerted himself for the honour of the 
party, that a prodigious banquet was served, under the joint direction of 
himself and his Intended. Mr. Chuzzlewit would have had them of the 
party, and Martin urgently seconded his wish, but Mark could by no 
means be persuaded to sit down at table ; observing, that in having the 
honour of attending to their comforts, he felt himself, indeed, the landlord 
of the Jolly Tapley, and could almost delude himself into the belief that 
the entertainment was actually being held under the Jolly Tapley s roof. 

For the better encouragement of himself in this fable, Mr. Tapley 
took it upon him to issue divers general directions to the waiters from 
the Hotel, relative to the disposal of the dishes and so forth ; and as 
they were usually in direct opposition to all precedent, and were always 
issued in his most facetious form of thought and speech, they occasioned 
great merriment among these attendants ; in which Mr. Tapley par¬ 
ticipated, with an infinite enjoyment of his own humour. He like¬ 
wise entertained them with short anecdotes of his travels, appropriate 
to the occasion ; and now and then with some comic passage or 
other between himself and Mrs. Lupin ; so that explosive laughs were 
constantly issuing from the sideboard, and from the backs of chairs; 
and the head-waiter (who wore powder, and knee-smalls, and was 
usually a grave man) got to be a bright scarlet in the face, and broke 
his waistcoat-strings, audibly. 

Young Martin sat at the head of the table, and Tom Pinch at the 
foot; and if there were a genial face at that board, it was Toms. 
They all took their tone from Tom. Everybody drank to him, every¬ 
body looked to him, everybody thought of him, everybody loved him. 
If he so much as laid down his knife and fork, somebody put out a 
hand to shake with him. Martin and Mary had taken him aside 
before dinner, and spoken to him so heartily of the time to come : 
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laying such fervent stress upon the trust they had in his completion of 
their felicity, by his society and closest friendship : that Tom was 
positively moved to tears. He couldn’t bear it. His heart was full, 
he said, of happiness. And so it was. Tom spoke the honest truth 
It was. Large as thy heart was, dear Tom Pinch, it had no room that 
day, for anything but happiness and sympathy ! 

And there was Fips, old Fips of Austin Friars, present at the dinner, 
and turning out to be the jolliest old dog that ever did violence to his 
convivial sentiments by shutting himself up in a dark office. \ 
is he ! ” said Fips, when he came in. And then he pounced on Tom, 
and told him that he wanted to relieve himself of all his old constraint. 
and in the first place shook him by one hand, and in the second place 
shook him by the other, and in the third place nudged him in the 
waistcoat, and in the fourth place, said, “ How arc you ! and in a 
great many other places did a great many other things to shew his 
friendliness and joy. And he sang songs, did Fips ; and made speeches, 
did Fips ; and knocked off his wine pretty handsomely, did 1 ips , and, 
in short, he was a perfect Trump, was Fips, in all respects. 

But ah! the happiness of strolling home at night—obstinate little 
Ruth, she wouldn’t hear of riding !-as they had done on that dear 
night, from Furnival’s Inn ! The happiness of being able to talk about 
it, and to confide their happiness to each other! The happiness of 
stating all their little plans to Tom, and seeing his bright face grow 
brighter as they spoke l 

When they reached home, Tom left John and his sister in the parlour, 
and went upstairs into his'own room, under pretence of seeking a book. 
And Tom actually winked to himself, when he got upstairs: he thought 

it such a deep thing to have done. . , T 

« They like to be by themselves of course, said Tom ; and I came 
away so naturally, that I have no doubt they are expecting me, every 
moment, to return. That’s capital! ’ , 

But he had not sat reading very long, when he heard a tap at his door. 

« May I come insaid John. 

“ Oh, surely!” Tom replied. , 

“Don’t leave us, Tom. Don’t sit by yourself. We want to make 

you merry; not melancholy.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Tom, with a cheerful smile. 

“Brother, Tom. Brother.” 

« My dear brother,” said Tom; “ there is no danger of my being 
melancholy. How can I be melancholy, when I know that you and 
Ruth are so blest in each other ! I think I can find my tongue to-night, 
John,” he added, after a moment’s pause. “ But I never can tell you 
what unutterable joy this day has given me. It would be unjust to 
you to speak of your having chosen a portionless girl, for I feel that you 
know her worth ; I am sure you know her worth. Nor will it dimmish 
in your estimation, John; which money might. , 

« Which money would, Tom,” he returned. “ Her worth ! Oh, who 
could see her here, and not love her. Who could know her, Tom, and 
not honour her. Who could ever stand possessed of such a heart 
as her’s, and grow indifferent to the treasure. Who could feel the 
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rapture that I feel to-day, and love as I love her, Tom; without 
knowing something of her worth ! Your joy unutterable ! JSo, no, 
Tom. It’s mine, it’s mine.” 

“ No, no, John,” said Tom. «It’s mine, it’s mine. ; 

Their friendly contention was brought to a close by little Kuth 
herself, who came peeping in at the door. And oh, the look, the 
glorious, half-proud, half-timid look she gave Tom, when her lover drew 
her to his side! As much as to say, “ Yes indeed Tom he will do it. 
But then he has a right you know. Because I am fond of him, -Lorn. 

As to Tom, he was perfectly delighted. He could have sat and 
looked at them, just as they were, for hours. . 

“ I have told Tom, love ; as we agreed ; that we are not going to 
permit him to run away, and that we cannot possibly allow it. lhe 
loss of one person, and such a person as Tom, too, out of our small 
household of three, is not to be endured; and so I have told him. Whether 
he is considerate, or whether he is only selfish, I don t know. But he 
needn’t be considerate, for he is not the least restraint upon us. Is he, 

dearest Ruth ? ” . . . , 

Well ! He really did not seem to be any particular restraint upon 

them. Judging from what ensued. 

Was it folly in Tom to be so pleased by their remembrance of him, 
at such a time? Was their graceful love a folly, were their dear 
caresses follies, was their lengthened parting folly? Was it folly m 
him to watch her window from the street, and rate its scantiest gleam 
of light above all diamonds ; folly in her to breathe his name upon her 
knee!, and pour out her pure heart before that Being, from whom such 

hearts and such affections come ! , . 

If these be follies, then Fiery Face go on and prosper ! If they be 
not, then Fiery Face avaunt! But set the crunched bonnet at some 
other single gentleman, in any case, for one is lost to thee for ever . 


CHAPTER LIV. 

GIVES THE AUTHOR GREAT CONCERN. FOR IT IS THE LAST IN THE BOOK. 

Todgers’s was in high feather, and mighty preparations for a late 
breakfast were astir in its commercial bowers. I he blissful morning 
had arrived when Miss Pecksniff was to be united, in holy matrimony, 

t0 Mil! Pecksniff was in a frame of mind, equally becoming to herself 
and the occasion. She was full of clemency and conciliation She had 
laid in several chaldrons of live coals, and was prepared to heap them 
on the heads of her enemies. She bore no spite or malice in her heart. 

Not tbe least. „ , ,. . « * 

Quarrels, Miss Pecksniff said, were dreadful things in families, and 
though she never could forgive her dear papa, she was willing to receive 
her other relations. They had been separated she observed, too long 
It was enough to call down a judgment upon the family. She believed 
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the death of Jonas teas a judgment on them for their internal dissensions. 
And Miss Pecksniff was confirmed in this belief, by the lightness with 
which the visitation had fallen on herself. 

By way of doing sacrifice—not in triumph; not, of course, in triumph, 
but in humiliation of spirit—this amiable young person wrote, there¬ 
fore, to her kinswoman of the strong mind, and informed her, that her 
nuptials would take place on such a day. That she had been much hurt 
by the unnatural conduct of herself and daughters, and hoped they might 
not have suffered in their consciences. That being desirous to forgive her 
enemies, and make her peace with the world before entering into the most 
solemn of covenants with the most devoted of men, she now held out 
the hand of friendship. That if the strong-minded woman took that 
hand, in the temper in which it was extended to her, she, Miss Pecksniff, 
did invite her to be present at the ceremony of her marriage, and did 
furthermore invite the three red-nosed spinsters, her daughters (but Miss 
Pecksniff did not particularise their noses), to attend as bridesmaids. 

The strong-minded woman returned for answer, that herself and 
daughters were, as regarded their consciences, in the enjoyment of 
robust health, which she knew Miss Pecksniff would be glad to hear. 
That she had received Miss Pecksniff’s note with unalloyed delight, 
because she never had attached the least importance to the paltry and 
insignificant jealousies with which herself and circle had been assailed ; 
otherwise than as she found them, in the contemplation, a harmless 
source of innocent mirth. That she would joyfully attend Miss Peck¬ 
sniff’s bridal; and that her three dear daughters would be happy to 
assist, on so interesting, and so very unexpected —which the strong- 
minded woman underlined —so very unexpected an occasion. 

On the receipt of this gracious reply, Miss Pecksniff extended her 
forgiveness and her invitations to Mr. and Mrs. Spottletoe; to Mr. 
George Chuzzlewit the bachelor cousin; to the solitary female who 
usually had the toothache; and to the hairy young gentleman with the 
outline of a face ; surviving remnants of the party that had once assem¬ 
bled in Mr. Pecksniff’s parlour. After which Miss Pecksniff remarked, 
that there was a sweetness in doing our duty, which neutralised the 
bitter in our cups. 

The wedding guests had not yet assembled, and indeed it was so early 
that Miss Pecksniff herself was in the act of dressing at her leisure, when 
a carriage stopped near the Monument; and Mark, dismounting from the 
rumble,°assisted Mr. Chuzzlewit to alight. The carriage remained in wait¬ 
ing ; so did Mr. Tapley. Mr. Chuzzlewit betook himself to Todgers’s. 

He was shown, by the degenerate successor of Mr. Bailey, into the 
dining-parlour ; where—for his visit was expected—Mrs. Todgers im¬ 
mediately appeared. 

“ You are dressed, I see, for the wedding,” he said. 

Mrs. Todgers, who was greatly flurried by the preparations, replied 
in the affirmative. 

“ It goes against my wishes to have it in progress just now, I assure 
you, Sir,” said Mrs. Todgers ; “ but Miss Pecksniff’s mind was set upon 
it, and it really is time that Miss Pecksniff was married. That cannot 
be denied, Sir.” 
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“ No,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit, “ assuredly not. Her sister takes no part 
in the proceedings T 

“ Oh dear, no, Sir. Poor thing!” said Mrs. Todgers, shaking her 
head, and dropping her voice. “ Since she has known the worst, she has 
never left my room ; the next room.” 

“ Is she prepared to see me P’ he inquired. 

“ Quite prepared, Sir.” 

' “ Then let us lose no time.” 

Mrs. Todgers conducted him into the little back chamber commanding 
the prospect of the cistern ; and there, sadly different from when it had 
first been her lodging, sat poor Merry, in mourning weeds. The room 
looked very dark and sorrowful; and so did she; but she had one 
friend beside her, faithful to the last. Old Chuffey. 

When Mr. Chuzzlewit sat down at her side, she took his hand and put 
it to her lips. She was in great grief. He too was agitated ; for he had 
not seen her since their parting in the churchyard. 

u I judged you hastily,” he said, in a low voice. “ I fear I judged 
you cruelly. Let me know that I have your forgiveness.” 

“ She kissed his hand again ; and retaining it in hers, thanked 
him, in a broken voice, for all his kindness to her, since. 

“ Tom Pinch,” said Martin, “ has faithfully related to me all that you 
desired him to convey ; at a time when he deemed it very improbable 
that he would ever have an opportunity of delivering your message. 
Believe me, that if I ever deal again with an ill-advised and unawakened 
nature, hiding the strength it thinks its weakness: I will have long and 
merciful consideration for it.” 

“ You had for me ; even for me,” she answered. “ I quite believe it. 
I said the words you have repeated, when my distress was very sharp and 
hard to bear; I say them now for others ; but I cannot urge them for 
myself. You spoke to me after you had seen and watched me day by day. 
There was great consideration in that. You might have spoken, perhaps, 
more kindly; you might have tried to invite my confidence by greater 
gentleness; but the end would have been the same.” 

He shook his head in doubt, and not without some inward self- 
reproach. 

“ How can I hope,” she said, “ that your interposition would have 
prevailed with me, when I know how obdurate I was ! I never thought 
at all; dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, I never thought at all; I had no thought, 
no heart, no care to find one; at that time. It has grown out of my 
trouble. I have felt it in my trouble. I wouldn’t recall my trouble, 
such as it is, and has been—and it is light in comparison with trials 
which hundreds of good people suffer every day, I know—I wouldn’t 
recall it to-morrow, if I could. It has been my friend, for without it, no 
one could have changed me ; nothing could have changed me. Do not 
mistrust me because of these tears; 1 cannot help them. I am grateful 
for it, in my soul. Indeed I am !” 

“ Indeed she is ! ” said Mrs. Todgers. “ I believe it, Sir.” 

« And so do I! ” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. “ Now, attend to me, my dear. 
Your late husband’s estate, if not wasted by the confession of a large debt 
to the brokfen office (which document, being useless to the runaways, has 
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teen sent over to England by them : not so much for the sake of the 
creditors as for the gratification of their dislike to him, whom they 
suppose to be still living), will be seized upon by law; for it is not exempt, 
as I learn, from the claims of those who have suffered by the fraud in 
which he was engaged. Your father’s property was all, or nearly all, 
embarked in the same transaction. If there be any left, it will be seized 
in like manner. There is no home there 


on 


«I couldn’t return to him,” she said, with an instinctive reference to 
his having forced her marriage on. “ I could not return to him . 

“ I know it,” Mr. Chuzzlewit resumed : “ and I am here, because 1 
know it. Come with me ! From all who are about me, you are 
certain (I have ascertained it) of a generous welcome. But until your 
health is re-established, and you are sufficiently composed to bear that 
welcome, you shall have your abode in any quiet retreat of your own 
choosing, near London ; not so far removed but that this kind-hearted 
lady may still visit you as often as she pleases. You have suffered much ; 
but you are young, and have a brighter and a better future stretching out 
before you. Come with me. Your sister is careless of you, I know. 
She hurries on and publishes this marriage, in a spirit which (to say no 
more of it) is barely decent, is unsisterly, and bad. Leave the house before 
her guests arrive. She means to give you pain. Spare her the offence; 

and come with me!” ,,,,,, 

Mrs. Todgers, though most unwilling to part with her, added her 
persuasions. Even poor old Chuffey (of course included in the project) 
added his. She hurriedly attired herself, and was ready to depart, when 

Miss Pecksniff dashed into the room. , . 

Miss Pecksniff dashed in so suddenly, that she was placed in an 
embarrassing position. For though she had completed her bridal 
toilette as to her head, on which she wore a bridal bonnet with orange 
flowers, she had not completed it as to her skirts, which displayed no 
choicer decoration than a dimity bedgown. She had dashed in, in fact, 
about half way through, to console her sister in her affliction with a 
siffht of the aforesaid bonnet; and being quite unconscious of the 
presence of a visiter, until she found Mr. Chuzzlewit standing face to 
face with her, her suprise w'as an uncomfortable one. 

“ So young lady!” said the old man, eyeing her with strong disfavour. 

“ You are to be married to-day! ” _ T , 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Miss Pecksniff, modestly. “ I am: I my dress 

is rather— really, Mrs. Todgers!” . T _ , 

“ Your delicacy,” said old Martin, “ is troubled, I perceive. I am not 
surprised to find it so. You have chosen the period of your marriage, 

Un «’fbegvour pardon, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” retorted Cherry ; very red and 
angry in°a moment: “ but if you have anything to say on that subject I 
must beg to refer you to Augustus. You will scarcely think it manly, 
I hope, to force an argument on me, when Augustus is at all times ready 
to discuss it with you. I have nothing to do with any deceptions that 
may have been practised on my parent,” said Miss Pecksniff, pointedly , 
“ and as I wish to be on good terms with everybody at such a time, i 
should have been glad if you would have favoured us with your company 
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at breakfast. But I will not ask you as it is : seeing that you have 
been prepossessed and set against me in another quarter. I hope 1 havo 
my natural affections for another quarter, and my natural pity for 
another quarter; but I cannot always submit to be subservient to it, 
Mr. Chuzzlewit. That would be a little too much. I trust I have more 
respect for myself, as well as for the man who claims me as his Bride. 

« Your sister, meeting, as I think : not as she says, for she has said 
nothing about it: with little consideration from you, is going away with 
me,” said Mr. Chuzzlewit. 

“ I am very happy to find that she has some good fortune at last, 
returned Miss Pecksniff, tossing her head. “ I congratulate her, I am sure. 

I am not surprised that this event should be painful to her : painful to 
her: but I can’t help that, Mr. Chuzzlewit. It’s not my fault.” 

“ Come, Miss Pecksniff 1” said the old man, quietly. “ I should like to 
see a better parting between you. I should like to see a better parting 
on your side, in such circumstances. It would make me your friend. 
You may want a friend one day or other.” 

“Every relation of life, Mr. Chuzzlewit, begging your pardon : and 
every friend in life : ” returned Miss Pecksniff, with dignity, “ is now 
bound up and cemented in Augustus. So long as Augustus is my own, 
I cannot want a friend. When you speak of friends, sir, I must beg, 
once for all, to refer you to Augustus. That is my impression of the 
religious ceremony in which I am so soon to take a part at that altar to 
which Augustus will conduct me. I bear no malice at any time, much 
less in a moment of triumph, towards any one ; much less towards my 
sister. On the contrary, I congratulate her. If you didn’t hear me say 
so, I am not to blame. And as I owe it to Augustus, to be punctual on 
an occasion when he may naturally be supposed to be—to be impatient 
—really, Mrs. Todgers !—I must beg your leave, Sir, to retire. 

After these words the bridal bonnet disappeared ; with as much state, 

as the dimity bedgown left in it. _ , 

Old Martin gave his arm to the younger sister without speaking ; and 
led her out. Mrs. Todgers, with her holiday garments fluttering in the 
wind, accompanied them to the carriage, clung round Merry’s neck at 
parting, and ran back to her own dingy house, crying the whole way. 
She had a lean lank body, Mrs. Todgers, but a well-conditioned soul 
within. Perhaps the Good Samaritan was lean and lank, and found it 
hard to live. Who knows ! 

Mr. Chuzzlewit followed her so closely with his eyes, that, until sue 
had shut her own door, they did not encounter Mr. Tapley’s face., 
“Why, Mark!” he said, as soon as he observed it, “what s the 


matter 1” . •, . 

“The wonderfullest ewent, sir!” returned Mark, pumping at “is 
voice in a most laborious manner, and hardly able to articulate with all 
his efforts. “ A coincidence as never was equalled ! I’m blessed it here 
aint two old neighbours of ourn, sir !” . , 

“ What neighbours!” cried old Martin, looking out of window. 
<c Where J” H 

“I was a walkin’ up and down not five yards from this spot,” said 
Mr. Tapley, breathless, “ and they come upon me like their own ghosts. 
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as I thought they was ! It’s the wonderfullest ewent that ever hap¬ 
pened. Bring a feather, somebody, and knock me down with it! 

« What do you mean ! ” exclaimed old Martin, quite as much excited 
by the spectacle of Mark’s excitement, as that strange person was him¬ 
self. “ Neighbours where ! ” . . T .1 1 

“Here, sir !” replied Mr. Tapley. “Here in the city of London 
Here upon these very stones ! Here they are, sir !, Don’t I know em . 
Lord love their welcome faces, don’t I know ’em ! ” 

With which ejaculations Mr. Tapley not only pointed to a decent- 
looking man and woman standing by, but commenced embracing them 
alternately, over and over again, in Monument Yard. 

“Neighbours, where!” old Martin shouted : almost maddened by 

his ineffectual efforts to get out at the coach-door. . ,, , 

“Neighbours in America! Neighbours in Eden, cried Mark. 
“Neighbours in the swamp, neighbours in the bush, neighbours in the 
fever. Didn’t she nurse us ! Didn’t he help us ! Shouldn t we both 
have died without ’em ! Hav’n’t they come a strugglin’ back without 
a single child for their consolation ! And talk to me of neighbours. 

Away he went again, in a perfectly wild state, hugging them, and 
skipping round them, and cutting in between them, as if he were per¬ 
forming some frantic and outlandish dance. 

Mr. Chuzzlewit no sooner gathered who these people were, than he 
burst open the coach-door somehow or other, and came tumbling out 
among them; and as if the lunacy of Mr. Tapley were contagious he 
immediately began to shake hands too, and exhibit every demonstration 

of the liveliest joy. , ,. ~ , 

« Get up behind !” he said. “ Get up in the rumble. ^ Come along 

with me ! Go you on the box, Mark. Home ! Home !” 

“ Home cried Mr. Tapley, seizing the old man s hand in a burst ot 
enthusiasm. “Exactly my opinion, Sir. Home for ever! Excuse 
the liberty, Sir, I can’t help it. Success to the Jolly Tapley ! There s 
nothin’ in the house they sha’n’t have for the askin for, except a bill. 
Home to be sure ! Hurrah !” 

Home they rolled accordingly, when he had got the old man m again, 
as fast as they could go; Mark abating nothing of his fervor by the 
way, but allowing it to vent itself as unrestrainedly as if he had been on 

Salisbury Plain. , _ , » 

And now the wedding party began to assemble at Todgers s. Mr. 
Jinkins, the only boarder invited, was on the ground first. He wore a 
white favor in his button-hole, and a bran new extra super doublLe- 
milled blue saxony dress coat (that was its description in the bill), with 
a variety of tortuous embellishments about the pockets, invented by the 
artist to do honour to the day. The miserable Augustus no longer lelt 
strongly even on the subject of Jinkins. He hadn’t strength ot mind 
enough to do it. “Let him come!” he had said, in answer to Miss 
Pecksniff, when she urged the point. “ Let him come ! He has ever 
been my rock ahead through life. ’Tis meet he should be there. Ha, ha. 

Oh, yes! let Jinkins come!” . . , 

Jinkins had come, with all the pleasure in life; and there he was. 
Eor some few minutes he had no companion but the breakfast, which 
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was set forth in the drawing-room, with unusual taste and ceremony. But 
Mrs. Todgers soon joined him; and the bachelor cousin, the hairy young 
gentleman, and Mr. and Mrs. Spottletoe, arrived in quick succession. 

Mr. Spottletoe honoured Jinkins with an encouraging how. “ Glad 
to know you, Sir,” he said. “ Give you joy!” Under the impression that 
Jinkins was the happy man. 

Mr. Jinkins explained. He was merely doing the honours for his friend 
Moddle, who had ceased to reside in the house, and had not yet arrived. 

t( Not arrived, Sir !” exclaimed Spottletoe, in a great heat. 

“ Not yet,” said Mr. Jinkins. 

« Upon my soul!” cried Spottletoe. “ He begins well! Upon my life 
and honour this young man begins well! But I should very much like 
to know how it is that every one who comes into contact with this 
family is guilty of some gross insult to it. Death ! Not arrived yet. 
Not here to receive us ! ” 

The nephew with the outline of a countenance, suggested that perhaps 
he had ordered a new pair of boots, and they hadn’t come home. 

“ Don’t talk to me of Boots, Sir!” retorted Spottletoe, with immense 
indignation. “ He is bound to come here in his slippers then ; he is 
bound to come here barefoot. Don’t offer such a wretched and evasive 
plea to me on behalf of your friend, as Boots, Sir.” 

“ He is not my friend,” said the nephew. “ I never saw him.” 

“ Very well, Sir,” returned the fiery Spottletoe. “ Then don’t talk 
to me.” 

The door was thrown open at this juncture, and Miss Pecksniff 
entered, tottering, and supported by her three bridesmaids. The strong- 
minded woman brought up the rear ; having waited outside until now, 
for the purpose of spoiling the effect. 

“ How do you do, ma’am!” said Spottletoe to the strong-minded woman 
in a tone of defiance. “ I believe you see Mrs. Spottletoe, Ma’am.” 

The strong-minded woman, with an air of great interest in Mrs. 
Spottletoe’s health, regretted that she was not more easily seen. Nature 
erring, in that lady’s case, upon the slim side. 

“ Mrs. Spottletoe is at least more easily seen than the bridegroom, 
Ma’am,” returned that lady’s husband. u That is, unless he has con¬ 
fined his attentions to any particular part or branch of this family, w T hich 
would be quite in keeping with its usual proceedings.” 

“ If you allude to me, Sir-” the strong-minded woman began. 

“ Pray,” interposed Miss Pecksniff, “ do not allow' Augustus, at this 
aw'ful moment of his life and mine, to be the means of disturbing that 
harmony Avhich it is ever Augustus’s and my wish to maintain. 
Augustus has not been introduced to any of my relations now present. 
He preferred not.” 

“ Why, then, I venture to assert,” cried Mr. Spottletoe, u that the man 
who aspires to join this family, and ‘prefers not ’ to be introduced to its 
members, is an impertinent Puppy. That is my opinion of him! 

The strong-minded woman remarked with great suavity, that she w r as 
afraid he must be. Her three daughters observed aloud that it was 
“ Shameful! ” 

“ You do not know Augustus,” said Miss Pecksniff, tearfully, 
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« indeed you do not know him. Augustus is all mildness and humility. 
Wait ’till you see Augustus, and I’m sure he will conciliate your 

affections. .., . ,, -m- «■ 

“ The question arises,” said Spottletoe, folding his arms: How 
long we are to wait. I am not accustomed to wait; that s the tact. 
And I want to know how long we are expected to wait.” 

« Mrs. Todgers ! ” said Charity, “ Mr. Jinkins ! I am afraid there 
must be some mistake. I think Augustus must have gone straight to 

As such a thing was possible, and the church was close at hand, 
Mr. Jinkins ran off to see : accompanied by Mr. George Chuzzlewit the 
bachelor cousin, who preferred anything to the aggravation ot sitting 
near the breakfast, without being able to eat it. But they came back 
with no other tidings than a familiar message from the clerk importing 
that if they wanted to be married that morning, they had better Iook 
sharp : as the curate wasn’t going to wait there all day. 

The bride was now alarmed ; seriously alarmed. Good Heavens 
what could have happened ! Augustus ! Dear Augustus ! 

Mr Jinkins volunteered to take a cab, and seek him at the newly- 
furnished house. The strong-minded woman administered comfort to 
Miss Pecksniff. « It was a specimen of what she had to expect. It 
would do her good. It would dispel the romance of the affair. ine 
red-nosed daughters also administered the kindest comfort. “ Perhaps 
he’d come,” they said. The sketchy nephew hinted that he might have 
fallen off a bridge. The wrath of Mr. Spottletoe resisted all the entreaties 
of his wife. Everybody spoke at once, and Miss Pecksniff, with clasped 
hands, sought consolation everywhere and found it nowhere, when 
Jinkins having met the postman at the door, came back with a letter : 

which he put into her hand. . , . , 

Miss Pecksniff opened it: glanced at it; uttered a piercing shriek ; 
threw it down upon the ground : and fainted away. 

They picked it up ; and crowding round, and looking over one 
another’s shoulders, read, in the words and dashes following, this com- 
munication : 

“ Off Gravesend. 

<c Clipper Schooner, Cupid. 

“ Wednesday night . 

« Ever injured Miss Pecksniff, 

“Ere this reaches you, the undersigned will be—if not a 
corpse—on the way to Van Diemen’s Land. Send not in pursuit. I 

never will be taken alive ! . . T 

“ The burden—-300 tons per register—forgive, if m my distraction, I 
allude to the ship—on my mind—has been truly dreadful, frequently 
—when you have sought to soothe my brow with kisses—has sell- 
destruction flashed across me. Frequently—incredible as it may seem 
.—have I abandoned the idea. # 

«I love another. She is another’s. Everything appears to be some¬ 
body else’s. Nothing in the world is mine—not even my Situation— 
which I have forfeited—by my rash conduct—in running away. 
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u If you ever loved me, hear my last appeal ! The last appeal of a 
miserable and blighted exile. Forward the inclosed—it is the key of 
my desk—to the office—by hand. Please address to Bobbs and 
Bholberry—I mean to Chobbs and Bolberry—but my mind is totally 
unhinged. I left a penknife—with a buck-horn handle—in your 
work-box. It will repay the messenger. May it make him happier 
than ever it did me ! 

“ Oh, Miss Pecksniff, why didn’t you leave me alone ! Was it not 
cruel, cruel! Oh, my goodness, have you not been a witness of my 
feelings—have you not seen them flowing from my eyes—did you not, 
yourself, reproach me with weeping more than usual on that dreadful 
night when last we met—in that house—where I once was peaceful— 
though blighted—in the society of Mrs. Todgers ! 

“ But it was written—in the Talmud—that you should involve yourself 
in the inscrutable and gloomy Fate which it is my mission to accomplish, 
and which wreathes itself—e’en now—about my—temples. I will not 
reproach, for I have wronged you. May the Furniture make some amends! 

" Farewell! Be the proud bride of a ducal coronet, and forget me ! 
Long may it be before you know the anguish with which I now sub¬ 
scribe myself—amid the tempestuous bowlings of the—sailors, 

“ Unalterably, 

“ Never yours, 

“ Augustus.” 

They thought as little of Miss Pecksniff, while they greedily perused 
this letter, as if she were the very last person on earth whom it con¬ 
cerned. But Miss Pecksniff really had fainted away. The bitterness of 
her mortification; the bitterness of having summoned witnesses, and such 
witnesses to behold it; the bitterness of knowing that the strong-minded 
woman and the red-nosed daughters towered triumphant in this hour of 
their anticipated overthrow ; was too much to be borne. Miss Pecksniff 
had fainted away in earnest. 

What sounds are these that fall so grandly on the ear ! What dark¬ 
ening room is this ! 

And that mild figure seated at an organ, who is he h Ah Tom, dear 
Tom, old friend ! 

Thy head is prematurely grey, though Time has passed between thee 
and our old association, Tom. But in those sounds with which it is 
thy wont to bear the twilight company, the music of thy heart speaks 
out: the story of thy life relates itself. 

Thy life is tranquil, calm, and happy, Tom. In the soft strain which 
ever and again comes stealing back upon the ear, the memory of thine 
old love may find a voice perhaps; but it is a pleasant, softened, whis¬ 
pering memory, like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, and 
does not pain or grieve thee, God be thanked ! 

Touch the notes lightly, Tom, as lightly as thou wilt, but never will 
thine hand fall half so lightly on that Instrument as on the head of 
thine old tyrant brought down very, very low ; and never will it make 
as hollow a response to any touch of thine, as he does always. 
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For a drunken, begging, squalid-letter-writing man, called Peck¬ 
sniff: with a shrewish daughter: haunts thee, Tom; and when he 
makes appeals to thee for cash, reminds thee that he built thy for¬ 
tunes better than his own; and when he spends it, entertains the ale¬ 
house company, with tales of thine ingratitude and his munificence 
towards thee once upon a time; and then he shews his elbows worn 
in holes, and puts his soleless shoes up, on a bench, and begs his 
auditors look there; while thou art comfortably housed and clothed. 
All known to thee, and yet all borne with, Tom ! 

So with a smile upon thy face, thou passest gently to another 
measure : to a quicker and more joyful one ; and little feet are used to 
dance about thee at the sound; and bright young eyes to glance up 
into thine. And there is one slight creature, Tom—her child ; not 
Ruth’s— whom thine eyes follow in the romp and dance : who, won¬ 
dering sometimes to see thee look so thoughtful, runs to climb up on 
thy knee, and put her cheek to thine : who loves thee, Tom, above the 
rest, if that can be : and falling sick once, chose thee for her nurse : 
and never knew impatience, Tom, when Thou wert by her side. . 

Thou glidest now, into a graver air : an air devoted to old mends 
and byegone times ; and in thy lingering touch upon the keys, and the 
rich swelling of the mellow harmony, they rise before thee, lhe spirit 
of that old man dead, who delighted to anticipate thy wants, and never 
ceased to honour thee, is there, among the rest: repeating, with a lace 
composed and calm, the words he said to thee upon his bed, and bless- 

111 Andcoming from a garden, Tom : bestrewn with flowers by children’s 
hands : thy sister little Ruth, as light of foot and heart as in old days, 
sits down beside thee. From the Present, and the Past, with which she 
is so tenderly entwined in all thy thoughts, thy strain soars onvvar 
to the Future. As it resounds within thee and without, thy kindling 
face looks on her with a Love and Trust, that knows it cannot die. 
The noble music, rolling round her in a cloud of melody, shuts out 
the grosser prospect of an earthly parting, and uplifts her, Tom, to 
Heaven ! 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


I attach a few preliminary words to the Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuzzlewit : more because I am unwilling to depart 
from any custom which has become endeared to me by having 
prevailed between myself and my readers on former occasions 
of the same kind, than because I have anything particular 
to say. 

Like a troublesome guest who lingers in the Hall after he 
has taken leave, I cannot help loitering on the threshold of 
my book, though those two words, The End : anticipated 
through twenty months, yet sorrowfully penned at last: stare 
at me, in capitals, from the printed page. 

I set out, on this journey which is now concluded ; with the 
design of exhibiting, in various aspects, the commonest of all 
the vices. It is almost needless to add, that the commoner 
the folly or the crime which an author endeavours to illustrate, 
the greater is the risk he runs of being charged with exagge¬ 
ration ; for, as no man ever yet recognised an imitation of 
himself, no man will admit the correctness of a sketch in 
which his own character is delineated, however faithfully. 
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But, although Mr. Pecksniff will by no means concede to 
me, that Mr. Pecksniff is natural; I am consoled by finding 
him keenly susceptible of the truthfulness of Mrs. Gamp. 
And though Mrs. Gamp considers her own portrait to be 
quite unlike, and altogether out of drawing; she recompenses 
me for the severity of her criticism on that failure, by awarding 
unbounded praise to the picture of Mrs. Prig. 

I have endeavoured in the progress of this Tale, to resist the 
temptation of the current Monthly Number, and to keep a 
steadier eye upon the general purpose and design. With this 
object in view, I have put a strong constraint upon myself from 
time to time, in many places; and I hope the story is the better 
for it, now. 

At any rate, if my readers have derived but half the pleasure 
and interest from its perusal, which its composition has afforded 
me, I have ample reason to be gratified. And if they part 
from any of my visionary friends, with the least tinge of that 
reluctance and regret which I feel in dismissing them; my 
success has been complete, indeed. 


London, 

Twenty-JiJth June, 1844. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


We live in a most remarkable age. The ingenuity of man was 
perhaps never so manifested as it is at the present conjuncture. One 
improvement is started which is found to be but the forerunner of 
many introductions which astound the world by their utility, and 
benefit the community at large. The introduction of steam is a wonder 
in itself, which cannot fail to strike with admiring astonishment the 
mind of every reflective man. The various uses to which it is applied 
—the facility and gigantic force of its operations, are such as must 
astound minds the least reflective. This improvement has not only 
changed the navigation of the ocean, but has brought about such 
alterations in land-travelling as have rendered distance an incon¬ 
siderable thing. But we need not confine our observations to this 
branch of improvements. Every part of the busy world abounds with 
improvements equally deserving attention. 

The various manufactures for which Great Britain has so long been 
signalised are living proofs that the spirit of improvement is extending 
its magic wand, and is bringing about a mighty renovation in the 
various works of art; a renovation which our forefathers never even 
dreamed of in their warmest and most visionary anticipations. 

“ First and foremost” among the modern improvements are those 
important introductions in the art of Tailoring for which 

E. MOSES AND SON 

have become so eminently celebrated. Their extensive Establishment 
(154, Minories, and 86, Aldgate) may be viewed as a noble monument, 
attesting the achievements which the Proprietors have won in that 
cardinal branch of trade to which their Emporium is devoted. 

The attention which E. Moses & Son have ever bestowed on the 
manufacture of Gentlemen’s attire has resulted in the attainment of 
every possible improvement in the art. Not only does their clothing 
display superiority in the principal features of Tailoring, but it is 
characterised by additional elegance and utility in those minor points 
which are too often lost sight of. In the formation of a Gentleman’s 
garment much is requisite. The particular adaptation to the figure; 
the grace, ease, and fashion of its style ; the comfort of the wearer; 
together with many other features, are all especially called for in the 
proper formation of attire. To these points E. Moses & Son have 
devoted their utmost study, which has been crowned with the happiest 
success. 

Having on several recent occasions drawn the attention of the 
public to their present 

SUMMER STOCK, 

the proprietors may be spared a particular mention on the present 
occasion. But they cannot altogether omit in this advertisement, an 
allusion to the general superiority of their Summer Clothing . E. Moses 
arid Son have repeatedly stated, that they endeavour to make each 
year the rival of its predecessor. Their success in this respect, has 
at no time been more apparent, than at the present season. The 
description of their present summer clothing may be judged of from 
the thousands who have flocked to their Establishment to purchase 
their articles of dress. Gentlemen of the most respectable rank have 
proved that E. Moses & Son are without rivals in the manufacture of 
attire. These are not statements which need corroboration. The 




2 E. Moses &&>«, Tailors, Woollen Draper'A _ 

public have an opportunity of ^*' n | f of tbe 
inspection. Having an opp' 1 ag t]iey <)o, suc h bands (and 

best markets in cloths, an P 5 v n c or superiority of work- 
such hands only) as may e qr p P en a bl e d to furnish the public with 

S”c£ P rf fcaTES“bcr unequalled. They srould again i.mte 

‘““‘blouses 1 and summer coats, 

which display, in an especial manner, that marked super,city -t> 

-"in^ira'S COSTUME. 

The elegance of these portion. 

^SS:» e £;r:^2Sn, to -k. an imme. 

di t, i 7„“. l be"„ P p.sed,he r v e r - t «~^”o’tS rf 

made particular mention o ies g t ; ce- The Dress Coats, Frock 
their clothing are less deserv ^ & c .'&c., which E. Moses and 
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met with at any other house. Prnnrietors have made of elegant 

? G Tp^ & c. for Vestings 
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must necessarily distinguish ^ could in any way 

superior description. JNotl g , exce llence of their articles 

contribute to the fashion, utility, antX^^ene'a^ exctrlle to ^ 

of clothing ; and gentlemen cannot do better^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

advertisement, and attention will he bestowed, and nothing 

E ' Mo, “ ‘ 8 °” m °“ 

advantageous Establish ment in the Woild. 

E. IVIOSES AND SON, 

Tailors, lHapers, ana Outfitters, 

154, Minories, and SO, Aldgate, 

CITY (OPPOSIT E THE CHURC H). 

The Price of every article kTmaS in Plain Figures, from 
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154 , Minones, and 86 , AUl^att , London^ _ 

BESPOKE DEPARTMENT. 


DRESS COATS. 


Super . 

Imperial, usually called “best”. „ 15 0 

First and Best ... 


1 12 0 
2 2 0 
2 10 0 


FROCK COATS. 


2 15 

3 3 


Superfine Frock Coat. 

Saxony ditto .«. 2 

Imperial ditto .. *•••••• 

iTxtraTmperiaTsaxony Best Manufactured 

SUMMER & OVER COATS. 

Casa mere te Taglionia and Codringtons,) j 5 
Silk Collar and Cuffs ... • • • • • • from \ 
Cashmerette Codrington, lined through- j 
out, with Silk Cuffs and Facings . ■— ) 

Superior Tweeds, Silk Collar and Cuffs — 

Ditto Light Zephyrs, ditto . • • • • — 

Waterproof ditto, Velvet Collar & Cuflfe 


1 10 0 

1 0 0 
1 5 0 

1 10 0 


TROUSERS. 


Doeskin . . 

Superior ditto . 

Ditto best Quality... 

Cassimere ditto.... 

Ditto Best Black dress.. 

Dress Linen Drill Trousers . 

Elegant Patterns in Single Does . 01 

Cotton Cord breeches. 

Woollen ditto ditto . 

Cassimere, any color . 

Best ditto .... 

Cassimere Gaiters.... .. 


0 10 
0 16 
1 l 
0 15 
1 6 
0 9 
0 14 


0 14 
0 15 
1 2 
0 7 


WAISTCOATS. 

Rich Washing Satins,warranted to retain ) 

their colour..... > 

Splendid Summer Vests. 

Ditto, three for . 

Splendid Satin Vests. 

Or three for .• .. 

Cassimere ditto . 


0 9 

0 7 
1 0 
0 11 
1 10 
0 8 
0 9 


Fine ditto .. .. r 

Genoa Velvet. 018 

CLOAKS. 

Plain Cloth Cloak .fro™ J * ® 

Opera ditto.*. J ' J 

Blue Military Spanish.. * ° JJ 

Best Superfine ditto. . ~ _ f , u 

Waterproof Camlets, &c. &c., proportionably low. 

Russians, or Fur Coats, 
Front £2 2s. 

LADIES’ RIDING HABITS. 

Summer Cloth Habits, with | train .. from 2 0 0 

Ditto Cashmere. Z ‘ ,, 

Extra do. do. do.- 4 10 0 


BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Hussar Suit..... 

Ditto superior quality .. .. ...... • 

Tunic Suit, handsomely braided .. 
Do. superior quality, faced with Silk 


1 8 0 
1 15 0 
1 10 0 
1 18 0 


YEARLY 

BEST QUALITY MADE. 

Two Suits Best Wool-dyed West of England 8 0 

Three ditto ditto .. •• 1& 

Four ditto . 


CONTRACTS. 

SECOND OR SUPER. 

0 | Two Suits any colour ... ® !$ 

0 Three ditto . * Jo 

0 I Four ditto . 11 lu 


liveries. 


PAGES. 


Cloth Suit 
Refine do. 
Super do. 

Refine Coat, 


Refine Coat 
Super ditto. 


GROOMS. 

Vest, Breeches, &c... 

COACHMEN. 

Vest, Breeches, &c. . • 


3 0 0 


.3 6 
3 10 


Refine Coat, 
Super ditto . 


footmen. 

it, Breeches, ... * 15 


GAMEKEEPERS. 

Vest, Breeches, &c. • 


1 6 0 

1 14 0 

2 5 0 


Shooting Coat, 

Super ditto... 

Very Best do. Manufactured . 

SUNDRIES. 

Coachman’s Plain Great Coat.... 

Superior Quality _••;••• . 9 4 

Footman’s Great Coat.... * ’ * * 2 14 

Superior quality . * • ” 18 

Stable Suits ; . trom ” 5 

Round Waiting Jacket . 

Ditto do. Coatees . 


2 6 
2 18 


NAVAL, MILITA RY, AND IND IA UNIFORMS. 

Good, not approved o^may.be cxchanged,"or (if preferred) the ntone, 
will be returned without any objection. 
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READY-MADE DEPARTMENT. 


SUMMER COATS. 

lean, Holland, Grand Drill, Diagonal ,) Q 2 

&c. ■ . .from 1 

Ditto superior quality .— 0 3 

Ditto ditto . — 0 4 

Superior Light Coat.— 0 11 

Victoria ditto, expressly manufactured) , . 

for them .....—j U 

York Wrapper . ..— 0 7 

Ditto, a superior article, Silk Collar) n Q 

and Cuffs.j u y 

Ditto ditto, lined throughout.— 0 II 

Cashmerette Cloth Coat, a very light) „ lr 
article, Velvet Collar and Cuffs .. — j J 
Anglo-Saxon cloth, Merinoesand Water-) 
proof Tweed, an Exquisite, Gentle- >08 

manly andnovel article (registered)-) 

Boys ' Spring Coats in all the above patterns. 


MEN’S WINTER COATS 

Pea Coat. from 0 9 

American ditto. — 0 12 

Blue Chesterfield, velvet trimmed __0 10 

Ditto a better quality, Indigo dye ....— 0 15 
Ditto with Silk Velvet Collar & Cuffs, a) . - 

very superior article. - - J 

Arab ditto Velvet trimmed .— 0 14 

Fashionable Blue Taglioni.— 0 9 

Ditto a better quality edged, &c.— 0 12 

Ditto in every variety in plain and mixed ) . 

Beaverswith Velvet Collars, Cuffs,&e. j u 8 

Russian Peltoes, Silk Velvet Collars ..— 1 5 

Petersham Coats .— 0 15 

Ditto Over ditto . — 0 17 

Superfine double milled Cloth Great Coats 1 12 

Extra fine ditto .— 2 2 

Double Breasted Beaver Codrington. 0 15 

Ditto a superior article in every variety — 1 0 

York Wrapper in every colour and shade — 0 16 


3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 


6 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DRESS COATS. 

Dress Coat..from 1 

Extra ditto. .— I 

Extra Superfine, a most superior coat-1 


FROCK COATS. 


Capital Frock.from 1 


Extra Fine ......— 1 

Extra Super, a splendid Coat. — I 

WAISTCOATS. 

Roll Collar.from 0 

Ditto with removable gilt studs ....... — 0 

Fashionable Buff Valencia.— 0 

Do. London Printed, elegant patterns ..— 0 

Do. Scarlet Lastings . ... . 0 

Do. do. Figured Valehcia and Toilinettes— 0 

Splendid Persian . — 0 

Rich French Thibets .— 0 

Rich Silk Vests.— 0 

Do. Splendid Satin, of novel color & design 0 

Do. Rich Silk Velvet .— 0 

Do.do. Plush, &c. — 0 

Do. Black Cloth.— 0 

Do. do. Cassimere.— 0 


0 

8 

15 


4 

12 

19 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 
2 

5 
9 

6 
8 

12 

13 

4 
6 


TROUSERS. 


Black Cloth . from 0 9 

Any color . — 0 9 

Superior ditto . — 0 14 

Doeskin ditto .... — 0 10 

Buckskin in every variety.— 0 9 

Plaid and Striped Cassimere .— 0 12 

Woollen Tweed lined to bottom.— 0 4 

A Superior article, strongly recommended— 0 7 

Light Summer Trousers.— 0 4 

BOYS’ WINTER COATS. 

Taglioni.from 0 6 

Chesterfield. — 0 7 

York Wrapper.— 0 10 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 


FOR MECHANICS. 

(MEN.) 

Jean Coats... 

Beaverteen ditto . 

Flannel Linsey Jackets. 

Beaverteen ditto . 

Moleskin ditto ... 

TROUSERS. 


Fustian Trousers ....from 0 1 10 

Beaverteen ditto.— 0 3 0 

Moleskin ditto ..— 046 

Superior ditto ... .— 0 5 6 

Cloth-finished ditto, a better looking article 0 6 6 

Plain and Fancy Cantoon ditto.. 0 5 0 

Ditto Drill ditto . — 0 5 0 

Plain and Fancy Gambroon .from 0 5 9 


An endless variety of Plain and Fancy v 

Winter and Summer Trousers, which j 0 5 0 
defy description ..' 


FOR MECHANICS. 


(BOYS.) 

Jean Jackets. ..from o 2 3 

Beaverteen ditto .— 0 2 9 

Moleskin ditto.— 0 3 3 

Cord ditto ..— 0 3 6 

Cloth ditto. — 0 8 6 

SUITS. 

Moleskin Suits.from 0 3 9 

Cord ditto . — 0 4 0 

Geneva Twill Cord do... — 0 5 6 

Do. Hussar do. Jacket,Vest and Trousers 0 9 0 

TROUSERS. 

Fustian Trousers .from 0 1 3 

Ditto, lined. — 0 2 0 

Cord ditto . — 0 2 9 

Fancy ditto, in endless variety.— 0 3 6 

Cloth ditto, lined. — 0 8 0 

Cloth and Figured Woollen.— 0 6 6 


from 0 5 6 
.. — 0 8 0 
..— 0 2 7 
.— 0 3 6 
0 5 6 


BOYS’ CLOTHES. 

Tunic Suit, neatly braided.from 0 16 0 

Ditto, a superior quality.— 1 1 0 

Hussar Suit, consisting of Jacket, Vest) n 

and Trousers .— j 017 0 

Ditto, a superior quality.— 1 1 0 

8PORTVK& COATS, 


MOURNING. 

A Suit of Mourning, Coat, Vest, & Trousers 1 16 0 


Super do. do. 2 2 0 

Best do. do. 2 12 0 

Boys’ do. do. 1 1 0 

Do. Superior Quality. 1 6 0 


at 8s. 13s. 15s. & 35s. 


HATS, CAPS, &c. 


Silk Hats ... 0 3 4 

The very best Chapeau Francois . 0 9 6 

Men’s excellent Beavers, from 4s.6d. to.. 0 7 0 
Short nap ditto, very fine, from 9s. 6d. to. 011 6 


Youths’Beaver Hats ..... from 4s. Od. to 0 6 9 

Superior Navy Caps .from 0 2 6 

Boys’ and Men’s Caps .— 0 0 11 

Travelling Caps, of every description, from 2s. to 6s. 


IMPORTANT! —The Price of every Article is marked in plain 
figures, from which no abatement can be made. 

Observe.-®. MOSES 4k SOI. 154, Mflnorfes, 
a sb@ 5 80, Aldgate EontSon. 















































































































THE RISING WONDER *■ 


“ A lit Caesar, ant Kullus>” 

A PICTURE 




A Word to ‘HEADS’ of Families, «&c. 


(ly wav of introduction.) 


In nresenting tlie Public with the following sketch of his Premises and Business, F. BROWNE 
is solicitous not only to convey a proper idea of his Profession, but at the same time to afford, in an 
tumble manner, a source of aureeable interest, which may, perhaps, induce many to read the suc¬ 
ceeding pages, instead of casting them aside as undeserving their attention and perusal. 

As may be judged from the above ‘ head’-ing, the Profes.-ion of F. BKOWNK is principally 
connected with the • head.' This in fact, is the ' head and front ’ of the Proprietor's business. 
T1 e careful study which F. BROWNE has at ill times bestowed in arranging and improving the 
human hair, has thrown an (h)air of importance over his practice in the art, ar.d has • crowned ' 
him with unlimited success. 


The celebvi y of F. BROWNE has extended from • Poll to Poll,' and indeed he may now be 
s id to be at the • head ’ of his Profession.—' GREEN,’ in navigating the ‘ air with his balloon, 
did not attain a higher altitude than that to which ‘ BROWN e) ' has been elevated in attending to 
• h'air ’ of a rather different description. ‘ BROWN(e) ’ and ‘ GREEN,’ however, are two dif- 
f t ,nt colors.— Let the Public understand that the Propiietor is no factious partisan ; for. though ha 
is ntimately connected with the ‘ state of the WiOS ,' he distinct y avows that he never meddles 
witjj the ‘Whigs of the State-’ 

In conclusion, 4 PROFESSOR ’ Browne assures the Public that his appeals will be found not 
nvie ‘ PROFESSIONS.’ All such as maybe desirous of a ‘change of h air,’ cannot do belle 
than wait upon the Proprietor, who has long been at thj * Head ot the Foil * m public estimation. 
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UNIQUE 
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THE WIG AND THE HEAD 

(A Dialogue.) 
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I and J represent two different styles of Ladies’ Bands. 

K represents a Banded Front witti Curls : can be made to any depth of parting. 

L represents the Widow’s Band. 

M represents a Lady’s Front' made with long straight Hair, left loose to enable the wearer 
to form it in any design, according to fancy. 
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F. BROWNE’s MAGIC MAGNET, 

OR 

TALISHASTIC RAZOR SHARPRARR! 

The most efficient and scientific phenomenon of the arts. 

BROWNE’S MAGIC MAGNET. 

(Decision of three scientific Gentlemen.) 



Three scientific Gentlemen, one day, 

Were having* a discussion (so they say). 

The ‘ MAGIC MAGNET ‘ of Professor BROWNE, 

Had caus'd a might stir throughout the town ; 

And these three Gentlemen, 4 Steel* * Hair,* and 4 Skin,* 

Met, it appears, to bring a verdict in. 

The first attempt at eloquence was made , 

By Mr. Steel —a ‘ keen' and ‘ polish'd blade' 

“ Well, friends, (said he) I think this new Invention 
Deserves a proud—an honorable mention. 

I’ve had to do with many a famous * Strop,’ 

Yet that of Browne, deserves to rank the top : 

It gives an edge with scarce a moment’s toil, 

And never needs a single drop of oil. 

I find it whet me with one gentle stroke, 

Till, really, I could cut through solid oak.” 

This speech (which certainly was very clear) 

Was follow’d by a clap, and loud* 4 hear, hear!” 

Then Mr. Hair, whose fame seem’d very high, 

Was seen to 4 bristle 1 up for a reply. 

44 I quite agree (said he) with Mr. Steel— 

A Gentleman with whom I often deal. 

BROWNE’s STROP, I’m sure, must win a vast renown, 

And realize “ sharp practice*' in the town, 

I've seen it—and decided in a minute— 

The 4 MAGIC MAGNET ’ must have 4 magic' in it.” 

“ Hear, hear, (said Mr. Skin —a man of 4 feeling ’) 
l feel the truth of what you’ve been revealing. 

BROWNE’s MAGIC MAGNET is a STROP, (said he) 

Concerning which, we cannot disagree. 

1 used to view a shave as some disaster, 

And dread it as I would a Doctor’s plaister: 

For rash, and heat, and painful inflammation, 

Were certain to attend the operation. 

But now, I find that this is not the case— 

I scarcely feel the Razor on my face. 

This makes me think that BROWNE’s superior STROP, 

To all the rest must put a final stop.” 

The Magnet Surface is capable of being used in the most correct manner, as a s ibs* itule 
for the Hone, as it does not require any oil or other fluids. 
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ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE; 
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circulation. Hence, they have an assurance that the Illuminated Magazine will 
become ministrant of literary enjoyment to increasing thousands; and in no way 
interfering with the Periodicals already established, will make a yet wider circle 
for itself. 

The Second Volume (price 9s.) is just published, illustrated with an Illuminated 
Title-page and Border, and containing 300 Wood Engravings by the first Artists 
of the day. 
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